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sew Universalist literature now appearing. 
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The President of the General Convention Speaks 
A Peculiar People 


One hundred years ago Universalists 
were regarded as “a peculiar people,” 
because they had the courage to believe 
in a God of Love who would not damn 
poor mortals to everlasting hell-fire for 
sins of the soul caught in this web of flesh. 
Even later they were still regarded as “a 
peculiar people,” because they caught 
glimpses of the idea of the Brotherhood 
of Man, and espoused the cause of four 
million chattel slaves and worked for their 
emancipation. In those days we were a 
great and flourishing church. But evil 
days came upon us—the vision of anti- 
slavery days faded, we became anti- 
hellians, planting lilies in the mouth of 
hell. 

So, because no great cause, ‘““God’s new 
Messiah,” challenged us, we became re- 
spectable, smug and selfish, in fact, just 
like our neighbors. We were in danger of 
losing our reason for being. We were no 
longer ‘‘a peculiar people.” 

Now at long last comes the challenge 


that will, if accepted, save our souls. 

This depression that is not just “one 
more depression” furnishes us in this year 
of crisis 1986 the fulcrum for the lever of 
all our powers to lift and save. 

The need of humanity, blind, bleeding 
and betrayed humanity, is our need. 

For we needed just the shocking reve- 
lations that have come to us the past 
seven years to stab us to the quick of our 
convictions and waken us to the service of 
the sons of God. 

The Boston statement of the Five 
Principles and their corollaries have a 
new, meaningful, vitality in their essence, 
that reinforce the brave new statement 
adopted at Worcester in 1933. 

If these statements have any meaning 
for us in the light of what the rising sun of 
righteousness reveals throughout the world, 
there is great hope for us. 

We may once again become ‘‘a peculiar 
people.” 

W. H.M., 


The Chip Basket 


Among the reports of the recent town 
meetings is one of a town that appropriated 
$100 toward the minister’s salary. I read 
that over several times to be sure that I 
was not mistaken—dreaming, or some- 
thing. Is this a new deal, or is it a return 
to the “Good Old Times?” | 

One of our New Hampshire ministers 
who keeps close watch on his work, re- 
ports that the attendance for the five Sun- 
days of Loyalty Month exceeded the 
average of the corresponding Sundays of 
last year by twenty-six. 

With deep regret I note the retirement 
of Dr. Grose from the pastorate of our 
Concord church, and also from active 
service. A ministerial tragedy! Every- 
thing sweet, his work showing most en- 
couraging gains, but the mandate of the 
physician imperative. Through the fault 
of no one—just beyond human control. 
More I could not say were I to write 
pages in appreciation of faithful service. 
But we are hoping for many additional 
years in which he will find a sphere of use- 
fulness. 

“How does it feel to be eighty?”— 
Charles Legal shot this question at me 
the day after, and before I had oppor- 
tunity to sort out impressions. I haven’t 
had time yet to get the special feel, al- 
though the process was somewhat exciting, 
rather interesting, and in a way embar- 
rassing. I had particularly requested 
that no notice be taken of this birthday. 
They have occurred so often that they 
are no longer a novelty; nor is it dignified 
to celebrate a great occasion, rolled up in 
a blanket like a mummy. I observe that 
my wishes do not receive the attention 


that they once did, and evidently this was 
assented to with mental reservations, for 
the next issue of The Christian Leader gave 
notice of what was due to happen. I have 
heard about people—brides, ete.—being 
treated to showers. This was no shower— 
a cloud-burst, a flood, a deluge, an inunda- 
tion: cards and cards, and more cards. I 
never imagined there could be so many 
different cards. Letters, telephone mes- 
sages, telegrams. The daughters’ birth- 
day cakes (to prove to me that they can 
cook—which I knew before). The small 
grandson’s offering, altogether worthy of 
consideration. Flowers, various gifts, 
pretty boxes tied with fancy ribbons, the 
contents warranted to sweeten the worst 
kind of grouch; and—oh well! Among 
callers Rev. and Mrs. Frank Chatterton 
from Portsmouth, and, belated, Legal and 
Noble. 

I herewith tender humble apology to 
Leader subscribers for past offenses. I 
have accused you, and sometimes publicly, 
of not reading your church paper, but I 
retract. JI have had ample proof that the 
Leader is read—some of it anyway. The 
tokens have come from Pacific to Atlantic, 
and from Maine to Florida; from parish- 
ioners of long by-gone days; from brother 
ministers; from organized bodies; from 
some with whom the touch had seemed but, 
a passing gesture, and yet remembered 
through the years. On one card is writ- 
ten, “I have heard you preach, and I know 
you through reading the Leader.” Neign- 
bors and friends, so many of them! A 
girl writes, ““March 9 is my birthday, too.” 
Only a little matter of sixty years between 

(Continued on page 380) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, prov: 1=J the above principles be professed. 


The Greater Liberalism 


HE essence of liberalism is the open mind and the 
willingness to accept new truth, but that open 
mind and that willingness are not enough to 

make a useful person in the field of religion. There 
must be added a sense of responsibility for the new 
truth, in getting it, in spreading it, and in using it to 
redeem men and society. 

The religious liberalism of the past has done 
valiant work in tearing down obstacles to truth, and 
in discovering and making clear the new truth. It is 
not fair to say, as some are saying, that liberalism has 
done nothing to put truth into men’s minds and 
hearts, or to build it into human institutions. Many 
of the greatest reformers have been religious liberals. 

But there is a danger in liberalism that some of 
the more intelligent liberals of our day have pointed 
out. It is the growth of an attitude that is more like 
that of a spectator than of a participant. In our 
liberal churches we have too many intelligent well 
wishers, too few people all on fire for the cause. 

There is danger in being able to see both sides 
of every controversial question. It is the danger of 
halting between two opinions. The ideal liberal is the 
man who holds firmly what he does see, is tolerant 
toward those who disagree, is always trying to find 
out more, and who goes ahead and acts on the basis of 
the light that he has. 

Some people have been writing in to us that the 
liberal churches are “‘on the way out.” They don’t 
know what liberal churches are. ‘There are more 
liberal churches in the Christian fellowship every year. 
The future belongs to liberalism. 

Our faith in the future of liberelism in religion is 
deepened by the cutting off of parts of the liberal 
movement. 

We do not expect or want liberal churches to turn 
radical economically, but we are sure that those 
churches which do nothing to spread brotherhood in 
the economic system will be cut off. 

We are certain that a good part of the strength of 
liberalism lies in its willing acceptance of the dis- 
coveries of science, but we are just as certain that the 
churches which stop with materialistic science, and do 
nothing to encourage science to push on into the 
harder fields of the unseen, will be cut off. 

We rejoice in the humanism of every church in 
the liberal fellowship, but we are sure that the churches 


which ignore the faculties by which man holds con- 
verse with his Maker will be cut off. 

The lazy, self-centered, do-nothing liberals and 
conservatives alike will be cut off. The liberals with- 
out faith and zeal will be cut off. The sectarian lib- 
erals will be cut off because they are self-contradictory, 
anachronistic gnats. 

The Christian Century recently had an editorial 
on “The New Modernism.” It is an intelligent, dis- 
criminating contribution to the progress of religious 
thought. But the new modernism of The Christian 
Century is the old liberalism of the liberal churches at 
its best. We are not going back to some form of 
orthodoxy, The Christian Century says in substance, but 
on to a better liberalism. After pointing out that the 
newer thinking of our day in the field of religion has 
kinship with some features of conservative orthodoxy, 
the editorial says: “But the newer thinking also has 
peculiar kinship with liberalism. Liberalism may have 
failed, as its critics declare, but apparently it is only 
liberals who are able intelligibly to say why it has 
failed or to lead the way out of the predicament in 
which Christendom now finds itself. The sharpest 
critics of liberalism have come to their critical position 
by way of liberalism. Is there a single eTective critic 
of modern civilization who has reached his position 
by way of conservative orthodoxy?” 

Like Fosdick, The Christian Century would go 
“beyond mcdernism.” It pays high tribute to the 
work of modernists in setting the world free from “the 
literalistic authority of the Bible,” “the monarchical 
conception of God,” “the supernaturalistic conception 
of man,” but says that too much modernism is just 
moving about in a vacuum. 

In the realm of thought, liberalism is no more at 
home with the dogmatism of science than with the 
dogmatism of orthodoxy. Grateful for the contribu- 
tions of science, reverent in the presence of the methods 
of science, the true liberal has never seen the slightest 
necessity for saying that all that can be found out has 
been found out by material scientists. In the opinion 
of The Christian Century, the new modernism in re- 
ligion will take its stand with “‘the science which en- 
larges its own method and offers itself as an instrument 
for the attainment of life’s precious values as well as 
for the discovery of bare facts.” 

In ‘Man the Unknown,” Alexis Carrel outlines 
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this larger mission of science. He holds, as The 
Christian Century holds, that the old dualism is gone, 
that the natural and supernatural must be replaced 
by the larger naturalism. In this kind of naturalism 
there is place for “the given,” as Wieman calls it, 
for both the material world that is “given,’’ and our 
highest values that are “given.” Here there steps into 
naturalistic philosophy “the Mighty God, the first, 
the last.” 

The new modernism, says The Christian Century, 
“sees man as the child of nature, as part of nature, as 
organic with nature. Man never steps out of nature— 
not even in his highest ethical and spiritual activities. 
For a long time our thinkers hesitated to make such 
affirmations, because it seemed to degrade man to iden- 
tify him with nature. But the new modernism rests 
upon the discovery that if man is a part of nature, 
then we must redefine nature in a way that includes 
man and all his gifts and values. Nature thus must be 
broadened and heightened in our conception by in- 
cluding what orthodoxy includes in the supernatural.” 

The so-called liberal churches never have erected 
a standard around which all liberals could rally, but 
the new liberalism in the realms of thought and action 
is raising such a standard now. 

Around us is a universe practically unexplored. 
With us is a race practically undeveloped. Before us 
is an ideal of a perfect race and a perfect society. 
And within us is the consciousness that the God of our 
fathers is with us and wants us to do His will. 

Call bim by what name you will—old liberal, 
new liberal, modernist, new modernist, or even radical 
or conservative—the man who will do the job is the 
informed, enthusiastic, self-sacrificing person who 
believes in the project and in the final outcome. 

* * 


THE STORY OF OUR PASADENA CHURCH 


HE Universalist church in Pasadena, California, 

T is only fifty years old, but it goes back to 

pioneer times, for Pasadena 
years older than the church. 

Mr. William Wallace Wilcox has written a history 
of the church for the semi-centennial which is a model 
of conciseness and completeness. It is compressed in 
forty-eight printed pages, beautifully bound, and is 
most interesting. : | 

Father Throop, who founded the church, also 
founded the Throop Polytechnic Institute, which has 
grown into the world famous California Institute of 
Technology. The figure of this noble Universalist, 
who died in 1894 at the age of eighty-four, stands out 
vividly in this little book. We see also Florence Kol- 
lock, who went with Father Throop to assemble the 
Universalists for the first time, the various pastors, 
Briggs, Conger, Kollock, Jones, Conner, Dunham, 
Tillinghast, Carl Henry, Carpenter and Cummins. 
Charles Clare Blauvelt, now a successful pastor in 
Rochester, N. Y., and Kenneth Hutchinson, serving 
the Unitarian church in Santa Monica, both went 
out from this church. 

Two months from the spring day on which Father 
Throop and Florence Kollock drove out to Pasadena, a 
Universalist society was organized with thirty mem- 
bers. Four years from that historic day the society 


is only twelve 


dedicated a $55,000 church, and thirty-seven years 
from that date they built the beautiful Gothic church 
and parish house which is one of the finest structures 
that Universalists ever put up. 

It is a story worth telling, not simply because of 
Gothic architecture, but because of useful work done. 
Mr. Wilcox has given us something that will live in 
our annals. 

*K aS 


WORK IN JAPAN GOING ON 


UDGETS for the work in Japan have been cut, 

but the work has not been cut. 

The Stetsons were brought home in 1933 
because we had no money to pay them, but Japanesr 
workers have filled the gap. The Shizuoka project had 
more plant than it needed, so part of the land was sold 
and the money was used to move one of the Shizuoka 
buildings to Tokyo. An adequate building with 
enough land is left in Shizuoka, and adequate facilities 
have been substituted for inadequate in Tokyo, 
Harry Cary, Jr., is now in Tokyo, and under his 
leadership a new church for American-born Japanese 
has been started. 

Lay leadership has been developed in Japan much 
as the Episcopalians are developing it in this country. 

In times most difficult for religious work, Dr. 
Cary not only has kept the Japanese work alive, but 
has increased it. 

Our missionaries are interpreters of friendly 
America to Japan, as Kagawa is an interpreter of 
friendly Japan to America. 

Let us multiply such contacts. If eventually we 
must learn to live together as friends, why not now? 

* * 


“T BELIEVE IN PEOPLE’”’ 


RCHER WALLACE is a Canadian, editor of 
the church school publications for the United 
Church of Canada, a syndicate writer and a 

lecturer. Much of his literary work has been done 
for young folks. His literary style therefore has be- 
come simple, and his books are packed as full of il- 
lustrations as the works of Samuel Smiles. One dif- 
ference is that he is up to date. 

“T Believe in People” is a book* on people who 
lived heroically. The chapter headings are sentence 
sermons. He is not a Reinhold Niebuhr hurling thun- 
derbolts at the theory of automatic progress, but he is 
a plain, interesting preacher telling plain people that 
life may be made a great adventure, and has been so 
made, under hard conditions. He writes on “Sickness - 
Need Not Crush the Spirit,” ‘“‘Noble Souls Are Tol- 
erant,” “True Riches Are of the Spirit,” ““Great Souls 
Know How to Forgive,’ “The Truly Great Are 
Humble,” ‘Love Hopeth All Things,” “Every Ex- 
perience May Be Made a Means of Moral Enrich- 
ment,” “‘Happiness Is a By Product.” 

Like one of the works which the author quotes, 
this volume is a ‘““Book of Good Deeds.” 

In the mass of material coming from the presses 
there is room for literature of this kind. 

The book helps us to believe in people. And, how- 


*I Believe in People. By Archer Wallace. 
Press, New York. Price $2.00. 
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ever much the cynics and scoffers may ridicule the 
proposition, it still remains the greatest utterance of 
the Christian’s creed. 


* * 


E. H. J. BECOMES EDITOR 


LAYMAN has just been appointed to the posi- 

tion of editor of The Christian World, London. 

He is Ernest H. Jeffs, who came to that paper 

over thirty years ago as a junior reporter. For the 

past seven years he has been assistant editor. When 

the well-known Arthur Porritt, editor of The Christian 

World, was injured seriously in an accident a few 

months ago, Mr. Jeffs already was on the ground to 
carry on. 

We are more than usually interested, because for 
some time we have been turning first to articles in 
this paper bearing the initials E. H. J. There has 
been life in them. And they have discussed tech- 
nically religious subjects with charm and sense, and 
have brought many other subjects into the realm of 
religion. 

It is interesting to us to learn that this gifted 
layman first made his reputation by articles on lit- 
erary subjects, a field where we discovered him, and 
also to have our own first choice for the position of 
editor of this famous old Congregational weekly so 
quickly ratified by those in authority. 


*k * 


FLOODS NEAR AND FAR 


ECENTLY there came into our office appeals 
from the China Famine Relief, 105 East 22d 
Street, New York. We read the appeals, and 

examined the literature, but did nothing about it. 
“We can not keep up with all these things,’”’ we de- 
elared. Then came Ann Lindbergh’s wonderful 
book, “‘North to the Orient,’’ and she made us realize 
what that terrible Yellow River can do when it is in 
flood. 

But it took the rains of March 11 and 12 and the 
floods in New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
New England to impress us. And we were more 
interested in Route 20 and the Mohawk Trail, which 
we use between Boston and the little hill farm, and in 
the roads down the Susquehanna which we use be- 
tween the farm and Washington, than we were in 
anything else. We are self-centered. We are lacking 
in imagination. 

Instead of getting over its banks, flooding lower 
parts of a few cities and blocking some miles of high- 
way, the Yellow River in China has flooded a vast 
area, wiped out hundreds of thousands of farms, and 
covered whole villages. In fact the river has left 
its channel and made an inland lake which covers 
six thousand square miles of rich country. 

Since 1920, the China International Famine Re- 
lief Commission has been at work, and America is 
represented by its own American Advisory Committee. 
As we read the names we find helping people like Dean 
Brown, Rabbi Levi, Governor Lehman, Dr. Sockman, 
bishops, college presidents, publicists, all busy men 
who are almost overwhelmed with their own daily 
duties. They have taken on this extra duty because 
they have imagination to sense what is happening. 


We believe in people because they are so quick 
to help when they see the need. Rough men and cul- 
tured men are much alike in this. The floods in 
Lowell, in Manchester, in Concord, in the Susque- 
hanna River towns, along the Kennebec, are before 
their eyes. They hear the roar of the water. They 
watch the grinding of the ice floes. They see the 
women and children in the upper stories of flooded 
houses. They call for the national guard if need be, 
to do the work of rescue effectively. And everybody 
pitches in. 

All this is to the good, but we must watch, as we 
would the old theological sin against the Holy Ghost, 
the hardening of heart and insensitiveness of mind 
which come from too much news, too many tales of 
hardship, over the radio and in the papers. To the 
limit of our strength we must save people from slow 
starvation in China, and from the danger and disease 
here at home. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Referring to the failure of the British commander 
Howe to sense what Burgoyne faced in driving 
through the wilderness from Canada, Rupert Hughes 
wrote: “‘History is packed with instances of people 
who forget or fail to imagine, and everyday life is 
made up of so little else that great triumphs are always 
awaiting those who occasionally remember, some- 
times realize, once in a while imagine, and fairly often 
employ common sense.” 


The reason that old folks are unhappy in homes 
is too often due to the fact that the place is an in- 
stitution instead of a home. Caroline R. Penton, for 
nineteen years matron of the Messiah Home, Phila- 
delphia, put her own kindly, sympathetic personality 
into the establishment and made people like it. She 
died February 10, aged eighty-one. 


An exchange quotes the Saturday Review of 
Literature on Kagawa: “Imagine, if you can, a socialist 
without class consciousness, a communist without a 
revolution, a philosopher without a system, a reformer 
without a panacea, and a Christian without a theology. 
Such a man is Kagawa.” 


The philosophical paperhanger was discussing 
“profession and practice.”’ ‘I know churches,” he 
said, “where the Lord would not come in the front 
door. As for the Fine Arts Club, it has the dirtiest 
sidewalks in town, and always has had.” 


To bring about church union, said the Bishop of 
Croydon, “eat together, talk together, write together, 
pray together,’ and to this slogan someone else added 
“think together.” 


It is astounding the number of times that local 
church papers come into our office with nothing in them 
or on them to indicate the town or state that they 
came from. 


The ditorial Couneil of the Relisious Press will 
meet in Washington, April 15-16. 
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Spiritual Recovery’ 
Roger F. Etz 


tically everyone who thinks at all will 
agree—namely, that the world is at a 
crossroads, that a serious crisis exists 
everywhere. There universal agreement ceases. 
Whether this is the end of one era and the begin- 
ning of another in human development, whether 
civilization is about to fall or to go forward, whether 
this, that or the other scheme or method or program 
is to guide us on the new road—are all matters on 
which men violently disagree. Perhaps the greatest 
consolation to be found in the present situation is 
that ‘“‘men do not fight over a dead horse.’”’ The 
very fact that so many recognize the crisis which 
does exist and are seeking a way out is tremendously 
encouraging. From these conflicting theories and 
plans and schemes, something constructive and 
permanent may be discovered and applied. 

Cne thing can be said at the very beginning— 
that, notwithstanding countless statements which 
will be made in the next few months, no particular 
political party is going to get us out of the Slough of 

_Despond into which we have fallen. Nor is the 
way out to be found by turning back to the “horse 
and buggy days”’ of religion. The tendency every- 
where apparent to seek salvation by returning to 
the “‘good old days’’ is only misleading us and de- 
laying the advent of the good new days which are 
to come. 

I make bold to say that financial and material 
recovery will not be realized until there is spiritual 
recovery. For in the last analysis the basis of all 
life, of all social and industrial organization, of 
national and world relationships, is the spiritual 
idealism which bears fruit in practical ways. 

It is still true as it was in the days of the Old 
Testament writer—that it is necessary to “‘keep thine 
heart with all diligence, for out of it are the issues 
of life.’’ 

Many are telling us today that religion is losing 
its hold on the people and the churches are dying. 
In a sense that is true—in some respects this process 
will and ought to continue for certain types of re- 
ligion. But true religion was never more vital than 
it is today. Look deeply enough into the present 
situation and you will find emerging an ideal more 
compelling than any we have ever known. 

Let me quote from an editorial in the last 
issue of the quarterly religious magazine called 
Christendom. Speaking of the policy of this pub- 
lication, the editor says: 


This magazine dedicates itself to the new order 
which has already begun to take the place of what we 
have long called “‘Modern Civilization.” There are 
many voices pronouncing the end of the capitalistic- 


*A sermon broadcast from Station WLW, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on Sunday, February 16. It will be published by the Commis- 
sion on Literature of the General Convention as Bulletin No. 36-1, 
and may be secured without charge by writing to the General 
Convention, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 


nationalistic-humanistic-scientific-sectarian era. Our 
time is not lacking in prophets of doom. But the 
prophets of doom who look with confidence for the 
coming of the Son of Man are rare. Our realists give us 
a pessimistic photograph of the “last days,’ the end of 
an age. But their realism does not go deep enough to 
discover that the old is passing because the new is al- 
ready emerging. It is the imminence of the new that 
causes the bankruptcy of the old. The old order rests 
under condemnation because it is being judged by a 
standard which the new order has already set up. 


In other words, there is a new spirit moving 
in the world which, if rightly interpreted, will lead 
to a spiritual revival that will lay the foundations 
for new and greater human institutions. In a re- 
cent sermon, Dr. Fosdick demanded that the re- 
ligion for today must go beyond modernism. This 
sermon created a great deal of comment pro and 
con—and yet to many of us there was nothing novel 
or strange init. The preacher was demanding that 
religion be divorced from the temporary and tran- 
sient in our present life, and that it return to its 
only sure basis in the great truths which are funda- 
mental and eternal. Every religion which, in the 
efforts of its proponents to be modern, is tied up to 
a passing phase of philosophy, of social idealism, 
of governmental or business organization, is bound 
to be weakened and even to fall as these various 
elements change from generation to generation. 

I repeat, therefore, that spiritual recovery is 
the paramount necessity in these trying but challeng- 
ing days. The rekindling and revitalizing of re- 
ligious faith is the sine qua non of the new day and 
order. The people of the churches are the only ones 
who can answer the question as to whether the 
churches are to take the place of leadership possible 
for them in these new days. Mark you this— 
this movement for a new life will go forward either 
because of or in spite of religion as organized into 
church groups. It is a day of opportunity for an 
aroused and dynamic church, if we are big enough 
and wise enough to see it. 

May we think together of some of the elements 
necessary in this leadership toward spiritual re- 
covery. 

1. First, the church must issue a new call to 
repentance and for fruits meet for repentance. 

The first recorded words of Jesus’ preaching 
after his baptism by John were these: ‘‘Repent ye, 
for the kingdom of heaven is coming.’’ In the 
periods when the church has been a vital institution 
in human society, its leaders have not hesitated to 
call men to’ repentance. Too often in these latter 
days our preachers have hesitated to summon in- 
dividuals and organizations to repent of their sins. 
Yet we recognize that individual and collective sins 
are underlying factors in our present situation. 

Selfishness is sin. Greed is sin. Graft is sin. 
Exploitation is sin. Narrow-minded nationalism is 
sin. We read with admiration the woes pronounced 
by Jesus upon the hypocrites of his day who made 
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great professions of religion, but who were guilty 
of violating the spirit of every law of God and man. 
Have we been brave and bold enough to demand of 
their blood-brothers in our own day the repentance 
necessary as a start for a new life? Or have we 
been too busy developing our finely-spun theories 
and philosophies, or are we so tied to the interests 
which profited by these sins that we have not dared 
to speak as Jesus did? Has religion become an 
opiate rather than a stimulant? 

A columnist recently wrote this discriminating 
statement: “Our religion and ethics is too often 
simply a code of police morality: not what is good 
or bad, right or wrong, true or false, but what is 
safe and within the law.” 

That never could have been written of the 
religion and ethics of Jesus. It should not be true 
of the religion and ethics of his followers in these 
days. 

Let the church of today lay the axe at the root 
of the tree of evil. Let it demand of its members 
repentance of the individual and social sins to 
which they are a party. Let it inspire men and 
women everywhere to seek the way of righteousness 
for themselves and society. Let it lead in developing 
new standards and a new spirit in human relations, 
and spiritual recovery will be on its way to realization. 

2. In the second place, the church must issue a 
new call to men to apply present knowledge to their 
problems. 

Individual lives and social institutions built on 
anything less than the fullness of knowledge we have, 
cannot stand the test. They are like the house built 
upon the sands. “The rains descend, the winds blow 
and beat upon that house and it falls, for it is built 
upon the sands.” 

There was a time when there appeared to be a 
very real conflict between science and theology. The 
stories of the creation in the book of Genesis, for 
example, were violently defended by theologians 
against the advocates of the theory of evolution. 
Incidentally, the theologians failed to recognize that 
the two creation stories in the first two chapters of 
Genesis were absolutely contradictory and impossible 
of reconciliation the one with the other. 

Happily this period of conflict is rapidly disap- 
pearing. We are coming to understand that truth 
is, although men’s knowledge of truth is constantly 
changing. The familiar story of the boy and his 
father illustrates our point. ‘‘How many legs would a 
dog have if you call his tail a leg?’ asked the boy. 
Of course father answered ‘‘Five.” “You’re wrong, 
dad. Calling his tail a leg doesn’t make it one. He 
would still have four legs,”’ said the boy. 

Our formulations or concepts of truth do not 
change the facts which are eternal. There has been 
altogether too much “‘five-legged dog” theology in the 
past. All the creeds and sermons in Christian history 
cannot create a fact out of error. 

This age in which we live may well be called a 
truth-seeking age. We are getting out of the habit of 
calling a thing true and then condemning everyone who 
does not agree with us. We are recognizing that truth 
is mighty and must prevail, and so we eagerly seek 
truth wherever it may be found. 


The church has often been prone to refuse to 
recognize the new revelations of truth which are con- 
stantly being made. But religion today is more and 
more being reinforced by the discoveries of men of 
science in every field. One of the most talked of books 
published in recent months is ““Man, the Unknown,”’ 
by Dr. Alexis Carrel. The author is a research worker 
of note in the scientific world, but much of his book 
might have been written by a modernist in religion. 
Dr. Carrel makes one fact very plain. I quote: “There 
is not the shadow of a doubt that mechanical, physical 
and chemical sciences are incapable of giving us n- 
telligence, moral discipline, health, nervous equilib- 
rium, and peace.”’ He goes on to affirm, however, 
that, just as science has transformed the material 
world, so it has given man the power of transforming 
himself. 

This book makes us realize anew that we have 
knowledge enough, today, if it were socially applied, 
to solve most of the problems which so perplex us. 
How much better off would the people of the world be 
if each of us applied the rules of health commonly 
known to us! Certain physical diseases, once common 
and deadly, have no excuse for being if we would only 
apply our knowledge of serums and antitoxins. Cer- 
tain diseases in the body politic and the body social 
could be eliminated almost instantly if we would 
make real and practical the truths we already know. 

But in the field of men’s spiritual lives, especially, 
we need to apply the knowledge we have. We recog- 
nize the fundamental truth that there is a power out- 
side ourselves which makes for righteousness—but do 
we build our lives on that truth? Most of us would 
agree that “in God we live and move and have our 
being’’—but do we live that belief? Most of us have 
a concept of ourselves as sons of God—but do we act 
as though we were? We all of us pray, “Our Father 
who art in heaven’’—but have we the courage to take 
the next step and say, “Our brethren who are on 
earth?” 

Too often these great spiritual truths are far from 
living realities with us. We profess them with our 
lips but we do not incarnate them in our lives. We 
shall not see spiritual recovery until these great 
truths become powerful in our daily living. We know 
enough, but we haven’t yet grown to the fulness of 
the stature of Christ in using our knowledge. 

Therefore, if the church is to enlarge its leadership 
in these days of opportunity, it must call men every- 
where to apply to every activity and relationship of 
life the knowledge, material and spiritual, which has 
been revealed to us through all past ages. What 
mean and mediocre lives most of us live, because we 
use only one or two of the talents with which the eter- 
nal God has endowed us. 

Just as we know enough to abolish poverty and 
ignorance and disease, so we have knowledge enough 
to abolish worry and discouragement and a sense of 
defeat, if we would only apply it. 

3. Again, the church must issue a call to develop 
anew the motives of service and the spirit of brother- 
hood and cooperation. Knowledge is not enough. 
Remember the words of the Master, “If ye know 
these things, blessed are ye if ye do them.”’ Seldom 
are men driven to action merely by knowledge. The 
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springs of action lie deeper than that. They are to be 
found in what we believe to be the highest good. In 
one of the best-known passages of “‘Heroes and Hero- 
Worship,” Carlyle declares that religion is the most 
important fact about an individual. However, he is 
careful to say that by religion he does not mean the 
creed a man professes, or words to which he may give 
assent—but rather “‘the things he does practically lay 
to heart”’ and on which he acts in his relations to God 
and his fellowmen. ‘“These,’”’ says Carlyle, ‘are his 
religion—or no religion—and creatively determine all 
the rest.” 

Too often there is a very apparent discrepancy 
between profession and action. We sing that great 
old hymn, ‘In the Cross of Christ I glory, towering 
o’er the wrecks of time,”’ but we forget that it was 
written on the deck of a ship engaged in the African 
slave trade, and that the author of the hymn was the 
owner of that ship. To him, apparently, there was 
no connection between the cross and slavery. Then 
we read the words of Jesus, “Not everyone that 
saith unto me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter into the king- 
dom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father 
who is in heaven.” 

The real test of Christian discipleship is to be 
found in the motives which dominate our lives. 
Therefore, if there is to be real spiritual recovery, 
there must be developed new spiritual motives. Too 
long have we been content to allow “every man to 
look out for himself and the devil take the hindmost.”’ 
That standard may have been possible in some other 
days, but it certainly is outmoded in the present 
situation. No man, no society, no nation, lives or 
dies unto itself alone. Hence the motives of self- 
ishness and greed must be uprooted and in their place 
must be put a new vision and ideal of life which in- 
cludes all men as brothers. 

Selfishness is at the basis of most of our problems. 
Whatever we may call it, whether self-protection for 
the individual, vested rights for business, or national- 
ism for the super-patriot, fundamentally it is self- 
ishness. We never shall have spiritual recovery until 
service, not selfish profit, brotherhood, not class con- 
flict, cooperation, not competition, become the mo- 
tives of individual life and social organization. The 
church is one of the few institutions which has as its 
purpose the development of this new motive. If the 
church fails in these critical days to be more positive 
and aggressive in its demand for new motives, re- 
covery will be greatly delayed. If churchmen every- 
where see their opportunity and make the most of it, 
we shall soon have a new world. 

One of the most influential Christians in the 
world, Toyohiko Kagawa, is now in this country, 
fillmg numerous speaking engagements. Kagawa 
sees very clearly the fact that a new motive must be 
put into life. Through his efforts millions of Japanese 
have been brought together in Christian cooperative 
societies, and thus are being helped to solve their 
social and economic problems. He has demonstrated 
above any shadow of doubt the practicability of the 
Way of the Master in the relations of men, and that 
love is the law of life—that brotherhood may be 
successful. May the day speedily come when the mo- 
tives of service and cooperation shall be dominant in 


the lives of all of us. Then recovery in material ways 
will be possible. 

4, Finally, the church must issue a call to its 
laymen to work in harmony with the great spiritual 
realities. 

A significant movement has been started in the 
Unitarian churches to develop a new partnership be- 
tween ministers and laymen. In such efforts there is 
much of promise and hope. They are a recognition 
that religion is not alone the affair of the minister, 
and that the church, to be effective, must enlist the 
thought, the experience and the devotion of forward- 
looking, earnest men of affairs. 

What most laymen need to learn is that the 
spiritual ideals of the church are realities for this pres- 
ent world. Too many have lived as though “religion 
is an elective in the university of life.” The demand 
today is to recognize that the moral law is just as sure 
and just as certain of operation as any law of physics 
or chemistry or mathematics. 

“Be not deceived. God is not mocked.’ Whatso- 
ever a man, or a society, or a nation, sows, that shall 
that man or that society or that nation also reap. 

The glory of this country in the past has been 
that there were men of vision and power and courage 
leading its affairs. There is encouragement today in 
the fact that there are giants of business and industry 
who are applying their Christian idealism to every 
phase of life. The call is for millions more to join 
them and help bring the kingdom of God to pass 
upon the earth. 

The results of a partial application of the ideals 
of the Master to life are so inspiring that we can see 
in imagination what might happen if all society were 
motivated by these same ideals. Religion has the 
power inherent within itself to turn the world upside 
down—and many of the institutions and practices of 
the world need just such drastic treatment. James 
Russell Lowell once said that “there is dynamite 
enough in the New Testament to blow the existing 
social order off the map.” 

In a very striking passage in her charming book, 
“North to the Orient,’’ Anne Morrow Lindbergh tells 
of a Sunday in church at Point Barrow, Alaska. The 
preacher was translating his Scripture Lesson into 
terms his Eskimo audience would understand. I 
quote: 


“Your oxen will be strong,” read the next verse. 
“Your dogs for your dog teams will pull hard,” con- 
tinued the minister. ‘‘The power of God.’ How could 
he explain that abstract word “power,” I thought. 

The minister went on: “Sometimes when the men 
are whaling, the boats get caught in the ice. We have 
to take dynamite and break up the ice to let them get 
out. That is power—dynamite—‘the dynamite of 
Goda 

“For thine is the Kingdom, the dynamite, and the 
glory, for ever and ever, Amen,” I said over to myself. 


Perhaps Mrs. Lindbergh has unconsciously given 
us a new norm and standard for Christianity today. 
Will laymen use the dynamite of God at work in the 
world and inherent in each human soul to destroy the 
evils in themselves and in our present social order, 
and put in their places the new life and spirit and mo- 
tive which Jesus offered to the world? Out of the 
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present crisis may come the spiritual recovery which 
will mean the establishment of the kingdom of love, 
justice, righteousness, and peace upon the earth. 
Without this spiritual recovery there will be confusion 
worse confounded. With it, the kingdoms and de- 
mocracies of this world will become the kingdoms of 


our God and the democracies of His sons. The 
brotherhood of men will be the dominant ideal of all 
hfe and the basis of all human institutions. Laymen, 
everywhere, heed the call of the Great Master who 
himself was a layman—the call to sacrificial service 
in a great crusade for God and man. 


e ® * 
India’s Lincoln 
An Interview with the Leader of 60,000,000 Indian Outcastes 
Now in Revolt Against Hinduism . 


Lewis O. Hartman 


FAIEEN Abraham Lincoln as a young man 
| visited New Orleans, so the story goes, he 
saw a Negro girl on the auction block 
Out- 
raged at the spectacle, the future emancipator cried 
out, “If I ever get a chance to hit that thing, I’ll hit 
it hard.” In far-away India today another leader 
whose ancestral background like Lincoln’s is summed 
up in the phrase, ‘‘the short and simple annals of the 
poor,” bids fair to become the emancipator of sixty 
millions of miserable outcastes. Meet Bhimaro R. 
Ambedkar. He is principal of the Government Law 
College of Bombay and leader of a movement that 
is shaking the Indian Empire from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin; from the Indus to the Bay of 
Bengal. 

Who is this strange man to whom the masses of 
India with pathetic hopefulness are now rapidly rally- 
ing? Born of outcaste parents, he was apparently 
doomed to a life of hideous Hindu slavery. But some- 
how he broke through the iron bars of caste to educa- 
tional opportunity, and finally was graduated from 
college with honors. He attracted the attention of 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, India’s most progressive 
native prince, who had long desired to do something 
to help the depressed classes. He gave young Ambed- 
kar a generous scholarship that made possible years 
of study in Great Britain, the United States, and 
Germany. From Columbia University the future 
barrister received the degrees of master of arts and 
doctor of philosophy, from the University of London 
the doctorate in science, and from the University of 
Bonn another doctorate in philosophy. He visited 
the Pope and talked to him of the misery of the out- 
castes and of the injustice practised against members 
of the depressed classes in the Roman Catholic Church 
of South India. The Pope replied, “My son, it may 
take three or four centuries to remedy these abuses; 
be patient.’”’ Hot with resentment, young Ambedkar 
turned on his heel and walked out of the Vatican, in- 
dignant that the church had nothing better to offer 
than “‘be patient.” ' ' 

Upon his arrival home he was to experience again 
the far-reaching and sinister power of Brahmanism. 
He found that he could not rent a house in which to 
live. He could not secure even an office room. He 


*Dr. L. O. Hartman, who has just returned from soul-stirring 
experiences in India, kindly gives his fellow editors permission to 
use this interesting account of a man who probably more and 
more will make front page news. 


was still an outcaste; with all his education he was 
only an untouchable. 

In the hour of his deep despair he faced the 
temptation to break completely with his past, deny his 
outcaste origin, and lose himself in some great city. 
After a struggle he decided to go up or down with his 


people. An outcaste he was, an outcaste he would 
remain. ‘Today he is front-page news in every daily 
in India. The great struggle is on, one of the greatest. 


struggles in human history, with sixty million low-caste 
slaves fighting for justice and freedom under the 
leadership of one of their own number who has been: 
able by sheer intellectual ability and spiritual force 
to seize power. Dr. Ambedkar has become the 
acknowledged leader of his caste, and was its repre- 
sentative at the famous Round Table Conference in 
London. 

And now Hinduism is beginning to crack. At 
Nasik last October, Ambedkar threw what The Times 
of Lucknow in screaming headlines called his “bomb- 
shell.” ‘We shall cease our fight for equality where 
we are denied it,” he declared in an impassioned ad- 
dress before ten thousand Harijans at the Bombay 
Presidency Depressed Classes’ Conference. Con- 
tinuing he observed: “Because we have the misfor- 
tune to call ourselves Hindus, we are treated thus. 
If we were members of another faith, none dare treat 
us so.” In concluding what is almost sure to prove 
an epoch-making address, this leader of the outcastes 
said: ‘We shall repair our mistake now. I had the 
misfortune of being born with the stigma of untouch- 
ability. But it is not my fault. I will not die a 
Hindu, for this is in my power.” 

Significant words, these. They foretell the 
crumbling of a faith that has held uncounted millions 
in its grip almost from the dawn of history. 

Everywhere in India the movement is spreading 
like wildfire. Following the conference, eight hundred 
young men of the depressed classes performed the 
obsequies of Hinduism on the night of November 9 
at Nasik by burning “Manusmriti” and other sacred 
books of the faith which uphold untouchability. At 
Lucknow another group sought to organize a band of 
volunteers to force temple entry, which from time 
immemorial has been denied the Harijans. At Bara- 
banki twenty-eight thousand outcastes assembled, and 
after hearing a half-dozen speakers urged support 
of Dr. Ambedkar and called for an ‘“‘All-Indian Harijan 
Conference.” It is to be held within the next few 
months. 

Great processions of outcastes from many towns 
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and villages marched on foot to a great rally held at 
Femore on November 24. One speaker at this meet- 
ing told of the widespread denial of educational op- 
portunity to the outcastes. The Madras Mail gave 
large space to a report of this meeting in South India. 

Millicns of multicolored leaflets bearing Dr. 
Ambedkar’s message to the outcastes have been issued. 
In these leaflets he traces the history of his people; he 
tells particularly of their struggle during the last six 
years ‘to obtain bare rights and recognition by caste 
Hindus as human beings.” But all these efforts, say 
their leader, have come to nothing. The outcastes have, 
if anything, been treated more inhumanly than before. 
They have therefore become hardened, declares Dr. 
Ambedkar, and have decided ‘after mature delib- 
eration and in a calm atmosphere to abjure Hindu re- 
ligion for some other religion which can give them 
equal treatment, status, and clean living inside the 
faith.” 

Astounded and terrified at the mass uprising of 
Harijans, five progressive Hindu leaders recently held 
a conference with Dr. Ambedkar and outlined certain 
proposed reforms in the faith. Among these was the 
abolition of untouchability. The committee tried to 
get the outcaste leader to retract his public statement 
that he had definitely ‘“‘decided to renounce Hindu- 
ism.’’ But they failed in their purpose. 

The Mohammedans of India, likewise, seeing in 
the great revolt a Moslem opportunity, are making 
flattering offers to the Harijans, and are preparing to 
capture these millions for the Prophet At Calcutta 
on January 6 there was held a great Khilafat Confer- 
ence of Moslems. The president, the Nawab of Dec- 
can, gave the keynote speech at the opening session, 
on the “golden opportunity” presented by the Harijan 
uprising. He outlined a “fifty-year plan” to be car- 
ried forward under an organization to be known as 
the Moslem Mission for the Emancipation of the 
Depressed Classes, and called for 100,000 members 
and the raising of a fund of 1,000,000 rupees. He 
also urged that 1,000 Moslem evangelists, each of 
whom would pledge himself to give twenty years of his 
life to work among the outcastes, be recruited. 

Dr. Ambedkar himself is friendly toward Chris- 
tianity, and is familiar with Christ’s teaching, though 
he is noncommittal regarding the future relationship 
of himself and his group to the church. During his 
years in New York he frequently heard and enjoyed 
the preaching of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, and 
while in London he sat under the preaching of some 
of that city’s most distinguished ministers. ‘The Hari- 
jan leader has conferred in recent months with Bishop 
J. W. Pickett, and is deeply interested in the bishop’s 
book, “Christian Mass Movements in India.” He has 
also come into personal contact with several other mis- 
sionaries. Stanley Jones has talked and prayed with 
him. 

Which way will the outcastes go? They will go 
somewhere, for they have definitely decided that they 
are forever through with Hinduism. Fossibly some 
may retract and accept the proffered compromises of 
the Brahmans. The rest—the great majority—ul- 
timately will become either Moslems or Christians. 
The i: <ue is just now in the balance. 

During my brief stay in the country, I tried 


several times through influential friends to secure a 
date for a conference with India’s Lincoln. fut in 
every instance either he was out of the city or there 
was some conflict of engagements. At last, however, 
arrangements were made, and on the evening before my 
boat was to sail I drove with a friend to Raj-Garha, 
Dr. Ambedkar’s home in the Hindu colony at Dadar, 
a suburb of Bombay. We found him in his dressing- 
gown sitting in his study surrounded with books. The 
whole room, including the balcony on three sides, 
was filled with volumes arranged in stacks after the 
manner of a public library. Indeed, I have never 
seen either in America or in Europe such a large col- 
lection of books in any private residence. Dr. Ambed- 
kar rose and with a genial smile and characteristic 
Indian courtesy showed us chairs. 

Now in the vigor of early manhood, this leader 
of the Harijans is a forceful personality, rather quick 
in his movements for one of his build. He has the 
keen eye that goes with penetrative intelligence, and 
is an attentive listener. As a conversationalist he is 
fluent but careful in his selection of words, and also 
gives the impression of cautious courage in asking and 
especially in answering questions. 

As soon as we were seated Dr. Ambedkar took the 
initiative and the interview began. He dealt first of 
all with the evils of Hinduism, setting forth the view 
so well summed up in his favorite epigram, ‘‘Hindu- 
ism is not a religion; it is a disease.’ He traced 
briefly the history of Brahman cruelty and injustice 
to the outcastes, and spoke bitterly of ‘‘man’s inhu- 
manity to man.” 

“Privilege dies hard,” I interjected. 

He seized the three words and with a far-away 
look, as though he were scanning the centuries of 
the past, repeated them. ‘“ ‘Hard! Yes, very hard,” 
he replied. 

He feels that the religious leaders of other coun- 
tries in their effort to be tolerant of all religions have 
been too lenient with Hinduism. He has no use for it, 
and declares that the older missionaries were nearer 
right in their estimates of the faith than are the 
younger leaders who attempt to find ‘‘much good” 
in it. To illustrate his point, he spoke of the cotton 
mills of Bombay where outcastes are employed as 
spinners at twenty-seven rupees (about $9 ) a month, 
but can never become weavers at 100 rupees a month 
($33), since in this department a bamboo tube is used 
to suck in the broken ends of thread in the process of 
repairing it. The high castes would never consent to 
insert the tube in their mouths after it had been used 
by a low caste, although they have no scruples about 
taking it from their Moslem fellow workers. 

As the conversation proceeded, Dr. Ambedkar 
pointed out the inherent moral and spiritual qualities 
of the Harijans. “How amazing it is,” he said, Sthate 
notwithstanding the injustices and cruelties they have 
suffered, they still keep a certain simple dignity and 
nobility of soul, a kindly courtesy, and an undying 
hope!” and these outcastes, he contends, will “make 
good” if they are given half a chance. 

; At this point, knowing of hig long association 
with Gandhi, I asked him to comment on the Mahat- 
ma’s attitude towards the outcastes. At present the 
sage of Wardha is defending the caste system in order 
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to hold Hinduism together, an espousal of privilege 
particularly obnoxious to Dr. Ambedkar. He said: 
“Tf Gandhi thinks from the standpoint of strategy the 
time is not yet ripe for a clear-cut pronouncement on 
this question, but is really on the side of the depressed 
millions, if it is with him simply a matter of method, 
I can stand it and keep my respect for him, but if he is 
playing politics I am through with him.” 

On the constructive side the outcaste leader sees 
very clearly the economic issue. ‘‘We must develop 
cooperative banks among the outcastes, give them 
opportunity to save and to acquire property,” he 
declared. 

“Land! land!—the Harijans must be given a 
chance to own land, for only so can they overcome the 
slave mentality that has been developed through 
long centuries. I want the outcaste to stand up and 
achieve all the dignity of a man.” 

“And what of education?” I asked. 

“Yes, yes,” answered this Columbia graduate, 
“education is essential.’”” He then spoke enthusias- 
tically of the “LLambach method” of teaching the il- 
literate by means of pictures which has been success- 
fully employed in the Philippine Islands. 

Coming to the part religion must play in his great 
undertaking, Dr. Ambedkar, who is at heart a deeply 
spiritual man, said the outcastes must be offered 
more than simply individualistic “spirituality,” 1m- 
portant as that is. “Any religion that is to command 
the respect of the outcastes and help them to the 
more abundant life must also deal with the applica- 
tion of Christ’s teachings to the problems that they 
have to face,” he declared. ‘‘How can the Harijans 
develop strong characters and become useful men and 
women in the midst of a degrading and debasing en- 
vironment?” As he talked I thought of Borden 
Parker Bowne’s ‘‘You can’t have much heaven on ten 
cents.’ One of Dr. Ambedkar’s favorite sayings is, 
“The Kingdom of God must not be too long in com- 
ing.” 

The conversation naturally drifted next into a 
discussion of the Christian religion. The Harijan 
leader was rather critical of Christianity’s constant 
emphasis upon personal experience at the expense of 
any wider reference. ‘Why have you not seen the 
importance of a religion that reaches out into all life 
and all relationships?” he asked. Continuing, he 
declared with deep feeling, ‘If you are going to com- 
promise with evil conditions while you stress personal 
religion exclusively, I tell you now I am not with you.” 
In backing up his contention he cited the case of cer- 
tain missionaries who he said ‘‘converted”’ men, gave 
them a little superficial training in Scripture, and then 
“out them to selling little tracts,” when millions were 
suffering under the heel of injustice and cruelty. I 
pointed out in answer that so far as the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was concerned, our watchword 
was this: “Nothing that has to do with human welfare 
is foreign to Methodism.” This seemed to please him. 
I also said that while some older missionaries perhaps 
had preached in the past a partial religion, the new 
generation of leaders were wide-awake to social prob- 
lems. 

That Ambedkar watches every development that 
bears on the destiny of the outcastes was illustrated 
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in our interview when he suddenly asked why the 
Central Conference of Southern Asia, which had ad- 
journed only a few days before, had taken adverse 
action on the Harijan movement. He had read a re- 
port to this effect in a Hindu paper. We hastened to 
assure him that the news was false, and my missionary 
friend read from his notebook extracts from the dis- 
cussions at Jubbulpore, all of which were sympathetic 
with Dr. Ambedkar and his great undertaking. I 
added, “‘Doctor, at the close of the session devoted to 
the outcaste question the whole Conference had a 
season of prayer for you and your movement.” His 
eyes lighted up at this, his face relaxed, and he ex- 
pressed with feeling his deep appreciation. 

What is Ambedkar’s program for the immediate 
future? Heisinahard spot. He realizes fully that at 
bottom the whole problem is religious, and he knows 
that he is fighting hoary traditions that have been en- 
trenched not for hundreds but for thousands of years. 
“This much is settled,”’ he said to me, ‘‘we are through 
forever with Hinduism. We are going somewhere, 
but are not ready yet to say in what direction.” 
“Yes,” I answered, “you are not strong enough yet to 
announce a decision. If you compromise with the 
Hindus, all is lost; if you choose Mohammedanism, 
the Hindus will crush you; if you go ‘Christian,’ both 
the Hindus and the Moslems will be on your back.” 

“Exactly,” replied Dr. Ambedkar. “We are 
not ready—yet.” 

And so this great leader’s strategy is to play for 
time, while he stirs his millions to an understanding 
of the issue and the possibilities of freedom after all 
the long centuries of slavery. 

I am writing this article on my way home from 
India. At the moment our boat is slowly making its 
way north through the Red Sea, and we are just now 
passing the place where tradition says Moses and his 
people, escaping from Egyptian bondage, crossed on 
dry land on their way to the Promised Land. In the 
distance to the east of us on the peninsula looms 
Mount Sinai. These reminders tell of a great struggle 
for freedom thirty-five hundred years ago. Since 
that time history has kept repeating itself. In the 
Reformation, in the Enlightenment, in the English, 
French, American, and Russian revolutions, men have 
fought for larger rights and liberties. And now Ambed- 
kar of India seeks to lead another vast group of human 
beings out of the terrible slavery of the caste system 
into justice and freedom. Will he win and, like 
Moses, before he dies see at least in the distance his 
promised land? 


s ok * 


I, who have loved the earth so much, shall have no fear at last 

Of the cool brown earth, that will shelter me from every cruel 
blast; 

My bed will be wrapped so sweetly round by the tender, teeming 
mold 

Which quickens anew the winged seeds of the primrose and 
marigold. 


I, who have loved the yearly spring of budding leaf and stem, 
Shall lay me down with no sad regret, nor wish a requiem: 
Knowing my hands, that delved in the earth through life, in 
death’s repose 
May give white grace to a lily’s cup, or fragrance to a rose. 
Maud Chegwidden in Salt Lake Tribune. 


sot | 
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Nature and Human Nature 


LXXXVI. 


When the Ice Goes Out 


Johannes 


together to make lasting impressions on the 
mind. Perhaps they are the days when the 
4} mind is sensitive to impressions. Perhaps 
combinations of objective events really are responsible. 

It is not an unusual thing in Washington for us to 
have a drive out to Wesley Heights and then down to 
Potomac Park. But this drive was unexpected be- 
cause we had no ear. 

It was the Madame’s birthday, the 28th of Feb- 
ruary, and our friends on the ground floor of the apart- 
ment house wanted to do something for her. “Let’s 
start the day by driving down to see the ice in the 
Potomac,” they said. So by nine o’clock we started. 
But we had searcely driven out of our one-block street 
and on to the big thoroughfare when the little lady 
driver said, “How about taking the M’s?” Nothing 
could have been more agreeable to us, so we swung 
into the approach to the Taft Bridge, and in a moment 
were high in air above the gorge of Rock Creek. It 
was a sparkling, beautiful day, which started with a 
temperature in the thirties and with a moderate 
north wind, but as the day went on the brilliant sun 
drove the mercury up and the wind died down. There 
was hard ice still in the gutters here and there, but the 
streets were dry. 

Wesley Heights, about five miles from the Capitol 
and three miles from our apartment, is a new develop- 
ment in the lovely wooded and hilly region still farther 
in the northwest direction toward which Washington 
has steadily grown. The houses there have architec- 
tural merit, stand on good-sized lots, and represent an 
outlay of from $20,000 to $50,000 to the owners. 

Massachusetts Avenue extended passes just to the 
north of this development. On our drive there we 
always pass the Episcopal Cathedral, and when we 
do not take a short cut we go past the American Uni- 
versity of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

There was a ten-minute delay, as our friends did 
not know that we were coming and were at breakfast. 
I chose to saunter around out of doors in the bright 
sunshine. All the dogs of the neighborhood were 
prancing up and down the street. From a tall tree a 
little way off there came a soft, sweet, rippling, flowing, 
warble, and, walking that way, I found the purple 
finches singing. Then, a moment later, came the first 
song of the song sparrow for the season. This was no 
record, of course, for in Washington, if one is lucky, 
he may hear the song sparrow in December or January, 
and the Madame and I have heard this little bird sing 
in the Riverway, Boston, in February. A few song 
sparrows stay north all winter, attracted by food or 
left behind in the migration for one reason or another. 
Not only did I hear this song sparrow at Wesley 
Heights, but I saw him and walked up close to him as 
he sat on a little tree near the sidewalk, pouring forth 
his characteristic song at regular intervals. Always 
the same phrasing—but always slightly varied in each 
individual bird. 

We love this little fellow, for he sings near the 


kitchen door all summer at the farm. Give him a tree, 
some grass, and thick foliage for a nest, and he cares 
nothing whether the house near by cost $50,000 or 
$500, or whether the bread crumbs were tossed from a 
silver server by a butler or from the old bread-board 
by the owner-butler-chauffeur-furnace-man-gardener 
combined. 

The ladies seemed to be staying quite a while, and 
I had editorials to get off and could not give the 
whole morning, so | sauntered back and along the 
driveway of our friend’s house. What was this reddish 
brown bird with striped breast and sides there on the 
ground under the feeding tray with those juncos and 
English sparrows? I put my glasses on it. As I 
lived, there was the first fox sparrow back from the 
South, and on the last day of February (except for 
leap year). I started toward the front door to call 
the Madame, but there she was in the front yard - 
calling me. She had seen the beautiful little bird 
from the window, a mere sparrow of course to some of 
my readers, nothing to get excited about, nothing 
even to notice, nothing of special significance in the 
science of ornithology, for he halts in Washington 
every spring going north, and every autumn going 
south, but a joyous sight to those who know him, who 
love him, and who rejoice in his wonderful song, only 
occasionally heard before he gets to his nesting place 
in Canada. 

I went in to look again from the back windows of 
the living-room, when our sharp-eyed driver, who says 
she does not know birds, suddenly discovered the first 
robin redbreast of the season, greedily pecking at a 
piece of suet which had fallen to the ground. He 
seemed half starved, as doubtless he was, after his 
journey, and the suet fed the inward fires until he 
could find some angleworms. His breast was unusual- 
ly bright, and so we knew that he was a male bird. 

As we drove back down Massachusetts Avenue, 
we decided that the day had started auspiciously. 
There is now a road down Rock Creek from the Zoo 
Park to Potomac Park, a beautiful curving road in the 
narrow gorge of the stream, with embassies and other 
great mansions above the steep banks on the Wash- 
ington side, and Oak Hill Cemetery on the Georgetown 
side, as we call it, though it is all Washington now. 
We go under the Q Street bridge, under the M Street 
bridge, under the Pennsylvania Avenue bridge. 
Soon we shall go under the P Street bridge too, but 
that is a long, complicated job, for the engineers are 
busy bridging Rock Creek under the other bridge. 
It is a mere nothing to go up to P Street here and 
down again to our new road. Before we realize it 
we are in sight of the Potomac. 

This day the river was almost even with the sea 
wall—a rushing, muddy tide. The day before it had 
been over the sea wall—not much, but just enough to 
deposit jagged cakes of ice with silt and timber all 
along the top of the wall. 

In the days of the Old Long Bridge, parts of 
Washington were flooded whenever the ice going out 
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in the springtime formed a jam against the piers of 
the bridge. 

I can remember water backing up the sewers and 
flooding parts of Pennsylvania Avenue in the early 
nineteen hundreds, and Governor Perham, who came 
to Congress at the time of the Civil War, used to tell 
us about going up to the Capitol in a boat along Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. The three modern bridges over the 
river in Potomac Park do not obstruct the channel as 
much as the piers of the Long Bridge of Civil War 
memories, and army engineers are quick to use dyna- 
mite whenever an ice jam occurs in the river above 
Washington. 

There was much more ice in the Potomac this 
year than usual, but it went out easily, doing little 
damage around Washington except to boat landings 
and a few camps between Washington and Great 
Falls. The drive along the water front this morning 
was impressive. The ice cakes of all sizes and shapes 
were still hurrying toward the broad lower river and 
the Chesapeake. They came fast under the beautiful 
arches of the new Memorial Bridge. Once in a while 
a limb, a tree trunk, a log, a board, a keg or barrel 
was borne swiftly past on the muddy tide. At Great 
Falls it was said to be an awe-inspiring sight. And 
two of our friends who own an island above the Little 
Falls wondered audibly what had happened to their 
trees and camp. 

There was too much good fertile land from Mary- 
land, Virginia, and West Virginia going out to sea or 
to clog the lower channels. We have not got to the 
point yet of saving it, although much of it can be 
saved. 

But the flooded Potomac was not all that we saw 
as we drove down one channel of the river and up the 
other. There, as always, stood Arlington on the 
Virginia bluffs. Against the background of Alexandria 
rose the tall Masonic Memorial to George Washington, 
partly hidden in the haze and smoke. The river 
stretched away before us five or six miles before we 
lost it on a curve. At Haines Point we had the steam- 
boat channel and the Eastern Branch to look at, both 
holding their broken ice floes along the shore. As we 
stopped at the Point for a moment, the sharp eyes of 
the Captain saw movement in the upper air that did 
not originate in Bolling Field, and at his cry we all 
tumbled out to watch ‘‘the wild geese sailing high”’ 
and honking as they went. Carruth caught them for 
his poem in the fall and put them in an immortal verse 
with “the haze on the far horizon, the infinite tender 
sky, and the ripe rich tints of the corn field.” I wished 
that Carruth could have seen the wild geese of the 
spring time, above the Potomac, swerving for an air- 
plane and then moving on in formation swiftly and 
steadily to the north. For ages every spring and every 
fall, in obedience to the law of nature, they have trav- 
eled that way. Their route through the upper air, 
all unmarked, is older than any marks that men have 
made for trains or carts or motor cars, on the earth. 
The geese know the way—God gave them the power 
to find it. 

Many times I have quoted Brooke Herford’s 
sermon on “‘All kinds of weather beautiful.’’ He took 
as his text, ‘(He hath made everything beautiful in its 
time,’ and made much of the beautiful effects we get 
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in fog and mist and the thrill that comes in facing the 
storm. But true as.this may be, it is also true that the 
great majority of us are glad when the sun begins to 
show his power, and the snow melts, and the ice drops 
with a crash from the gutters, and the ice fields on 
rivers and lakes break up. It touches something ele- 
mental in us. 

Some of the scientists ridicule the use that re- 
ligionists make of the new life of the springtime, and 
perhaps some of us in our claims subject ourselves to 
ridicule. But nobody is on insecure ground when ‘he 
senses the strength and certainty of the seasons. “As 
I live, saith the Lord, as long as the earth remaineth, 
seed time and harvest, summer and winter, shall not 
pass away.” 

Nor is a man floundering in an intellectual morass 
when he senses the majesty and beauty of the changes 
involved in that slow revolution of the earth until our 
northern world tips toward the sun. The swelling of 
the buds, the springing of the grass, the rebuilding of 
homes by wasps, bees and birds, reveal the strength 
and make the music of the universe. Even with 
faculties possibly atrophied, our race feels the call of 
the spring as surely as the birds feel the impulse to fly 
to the old home. 

‘We rejoice in the Christian gospel which inter- 
prets the prophecy and points to the triumph of life 
over death, of spiritual continuance through all out- 
ward change.” 

It is a great thing that the coming of spring does 
to us, but, strangely, we cannot tell what that great 
thing is. Hudson hinted at it in his chapter on ‘“The 
Chequered Daffodil.” He was writing about the 
sharp impression made upon us by some flowers, and 
he asserted that the sharp impression is not due merely 
to an unusual appearance. “I rather incline to be- 
lieve,” he wrote, “‘that the source of the vivid interest 
exerted is that faculty of the mind supposed to be ob- 
solete, but which still faintly lives in all of us, though 
we may be unconscious of it—a faculty which sees a 
hidden meaning or spirit in all strange appearances in 
the natural world. It is the sense of mystery, and is 
with us in sight of a magnificent and strange sunset, 
and of any unusual atmospheric strangeness, down to 
the smallest objects that engage our attention—an 
insect, a flower, even our chequered daffodil of the 
river fields.” 

To us that hidden meaning attaches not simply 
to strange appearances, but to all appearances of 
nature. We do not know yet what nature means. 
Science has given us sight. Poetry has given us in- 
sight. Religion has given us both sight and insight. 
But we still know only in part. And the faculties 
we need to employ in order to know more have grown 
rusty from disuse. If we could only find God, how 
many things hidden might be made plain. 


* * * 


HAPPY COMBINATION 


The boys of the Fairmont (W. Va.) American Legion Post 
were discussing the impending marriage of a buddy. 

“That’s an accomplished girl Ben is going to marry,’ ob- 
served one of the men. ‘She can swim, ride, dance, drive a car, 
and pilot a plane; a real all-around girl.” 

“They should get along fine,’ replied another. 
know Ben is a good cook.” —American Legion Monthly. 


“You 
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Immortality © 
Milo G. Folsom 


set out to prove the reality of immortality is 
like trying to prove the existence of God. 
Both are too big to be proved. Yet we are 
always trying to find a satisfactory answer 
to our quest. 

As ministers we have been taught that a belief 
in immortality was an essential part of our religious 
faith. Is it necessarily so? Dr. Shailer Mathews, in 
his Ingersoll Lecture on “Immortality and the Cosmic 
Process,” says, ‘Immortality is no more connected 
with religion than is birth.”’ Both are natural proc- 
esses. All life has birth, growth and death. If im- 
mortality is a fact, it is just another natural phenom- 
enon. In no way is religion involved. 

When we deal with eternal life that is another 
matter. Religion has much to do with eternal life, 
because that is a quality of life or a way of living. It 
is the quality of life that is timeless, spaceless, death- 
less, 

Immortality is not concerned with the quality 
of life. Let us not confuse the two terms. 

What do we mean by immortality? ‘There are 
three different conceptions of immortality which we 
may consider. One is that it is biological, the power 
of biological reproduction. So-long as we have chil- 
dren and those children go on reproducing, we have 
immortality. Something of us is reproduced in those 
children, and thus we go on living as long as our line 
exists. 

The second is that our immortality consists in 
our contribution to the life of our fellowmen. Each 
one makes some contribution, negative or positive, to 
the world. The greater the contribution, the greater 
is the immortality. Some men, like Moses, Confucius, 
Buddha, Scerates, Jesus, Paul, Shakespeare, Wash- 
ington, or Lincoln, are still life-giving forces. They 
continue to live through their influence. They have 
achieved an immortality that will increase with the 
unrolling of the scroll of time. Lesser personalities 
make their contributions and these are added to the, 
stream of human influence which flows into the ocean 
of humanity as the drops of water are added to the 
rivers that flow into the sea. 

The third conception is that of the survival of 
the soul and of our personality, after physical death 
has destroyed the life of the body—a conscious per- 
sonal survival, in which we know, love and grow. 
This makes death an incident in our eternal existence. 
This seems to me to be the one conception of immor- 
tality worth our consideration. The others but beg 
the question. 

This is true or it is false, it is a fact or it is a de- 
lusion. We either come to death and find it an open 
door to a continuance of life, or it is a plank at the end 
of which we drop into the darkness of oblivion to utter 
annihilation. It is everything or it is nothing. 

Whether we believe in it or not does not change 
the fact of immortality. We may conclude that we 


*A talk given at the ‘““Advance” of the Universalist Minis- 
ters at Hallowell, Maine, February 25, 1936. 


do not want immortality, that we should rather not 
have it, we may not be able to see anything gained by 
experiencing it, we may not feel that there is any ob- 
jective to be gained or attained by achieving it, but 
we have nothing to say in the matter. All our argu- 
ments, pro and con, all our desire for or distaste of 
the idea, do not alter the fact of the phenomenon of 
immortality. The agnostic point of view, the declara- 
tion of the nihilist and the arguments of those who 
would discredit immortality through appeal to science, 
do not affect the result. They have not disproved it. 
Neither does the fact that belief in immortality has 
been an accepted idea, which has ebbed and flowed 
in the minds of men for centuries, change the status 
of it any more than did the long accepted belief in the 
flatness of the earth change the reality of the earth’s 
rotundity. 

It is no use to go into the history of the belief in 
immortality. Suffice it to say that it has existed from 
time immemorial, that archeologists tell us that the 
examination of the burial places of the earliest men of 
antiquity reveals sufficient evidence to prove their 
belief in some sort of immortality. Furthermore, 
the same fact is borne out in the study of the rites 
and ceremonials of the backward and undeveloped 
peoples of the earth. 

With these races it is a matter of instinct, not of 
reason or desire. Like maternal and paternal love, 
it was born in them. Deep down in us are still found 
these same instincts. More than a passing note should 
be taken of this statement. Were these simple folk, 
living close to the heart of nature, unburdened with the 
accumulations of the mechanics of civilization, wrong 
to trust in their instinctive feelings? Should we not 
also trust our instinctive belief in immortality? Are 
we wrong when we trust to the higher instincts of love 
and in our belief in a Supreme Being or Will to guide 
us? May we not be nearer right and have a more 
natural life if we pay a little more attention to these 
deep-seated instincts of our souls, and concern our- 
selves less with the artificial and temporal encum- 
brances of our civilization? 

Be that as it may. 

We know that the ancient Greeks believed in im- 
mortality, a continued existence in the “under world,’ 
a belief which colored their lives and their literature, 
but which declined as their civilization advanced. 
The Romans had a similar idea, but it played a less 
important part in their thinking and was more shadowy 
to them. The early Hebrews leave us practically no 
record of a conception of immortality. Not until after 
the Babylonian captivity does any idea of a future life 
become a positive factor in their religious thinking. 
The Pharisees were most pronounced in their convic- 
tion of the existence of the soul after death. Jesus, 
in his idea of immortality, could be classed as a 
Pharisee. 


With the“Followers of the Way,”’ a new and posi- | 


tive doctrine was given to the world. The immediate 
followers of Jesus were emphatic in their declaration 
that he had overcome death. It changed their whole 
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lives. It sent them out into the world with a new mes- 
sage, proclaiming that “he had brought life and im- 
mortality to light.”” An immortality which proved 
the survival of the personality after death. 

This was one of the most outstanding tenets of 
early Christianity. It was the major part of their 
“good news’’ which they proclaimed. They developed 
their philosophy around it. They pictured a bodily 
resurrection, a second coming of Jesus, a judgment 
day, the good fortune of the believers and the harsh 
fate of the unbelievers. Some Biblical students would 
have us regard these descriptions much as we regard 
the stories of creation, as word pictures and not as 
literal facts. These were their attempts to picture the 
way to attain immortality. 

From the beginning of the Christian movement 
until the present age, the mission of the followers of 
Jesus has been to save souls from calamity in another 
world. The church centered its teaching and its pur- 
pose around the idea of the salvation of the soul for a 
life to come. It has taught ‘another world”’ religion. 
The ideas of immortality and the purpose of Jesus put 
a new hope into living on this earth, where there was 
so much of disease, poverty, want, injustice, drudgery, 
slavery and sin. It is easy to understand what a grip 
such a religion would have, for it taught that in a life 
to come, they would be rewarded with Heaven, a 
haven of rest, comfort, and bliss. It captured their 
imagination and colored the lives of people who had 
so little chance for personal development and comfort 
in their daily grind of living. 

Until recent years much of the preaching of the 
church has concerned itself with the life to come, its 
punishments and its rewards. With the growth of 
freedom, the liberating of serfs, peasants and slaves, 
the development of education, the rise of democracy, 
the advancement of science and the increase of material 
prosperity, Heaven has lost much of its appeal. There 
is more of joy, happiness and comfort found on earth. 
All the advances of civilization have afforded greater 
opportunity for self-development. They have made 
life more livable, more attractive, more joyous, and 
have provided greater leisure to see and to appreciate 
the beauty of the world in which we live. We have 
been given a chance to use and to develop the material 
resources around us. In our earthly living we are 
finding that 

“We men of earth have here the stuff 
Of Paradise—we have enough 
To build a Heaven, to mold and make 
New Edens.” 

This has changed the emphasis of our thought 
and of our preaching. We talk now about a “‘social 
gospel.” We are thinking of Christianity in terms 
of society as well as of the individual. We are insisting 
that Christianity be a religion applied to the whole of 
life, that it is a personal, a community and a collective 
enterprise. Men are just as accountable to God and 
to their fellowmen for their motives and actions in 
commercial and political affairs as in their moral 
conduct. Every motive must be Christianized. 

WB The evidence of immortality which satisfied our 
fathers does not wholly convince us. Their belief in 
the Scriptures was such that they accepted the stories 
of Jesus’ resurrection and his other manifestations as 


confirmation of their faith. To them the arguments 
of Paul in his Epistles and the reference in Revelation 
were sufficient corroboration. We demand that the 
Scriptural evidence be substantiated by further data 
or experience. 

Because of the new conditions in living and the 
changed emphasis of the church, we are confronted by 
the position which many take that immortality is both 
unreasonable and impossible. Why unreasonable or 
impossible? Is it unreasonable because we do not 
understand it? Is it impossible because it is a mystery 
which we have not yet solved? We believe more in 
the things which we cannot explain than in those 
which we can explain. We know the biological 
processes of life, but what is life, whence does it come? 
What is personality, whence comes it? What is love 
and from what does it spring? These are inexplicable 
realities in which we all believe. Is it unreasonable 
or impossible for the Infinite Creator to continue the 
individual life after the transition of death? Is there 
any reason why He cannot continue what He has 
created? 

We confront the situation of our own lives. Some- 
times we say: “I do not want immortality. When this 
life is done I want the endless sleep of oblivion.” 
Again we may feel, ““What is there about my soul 
that is worthy of this heritage?” It is not so easily 
set aside or dismissed. It cannot be settled so sum- 
marily. We are brought face to face with reality, not 
desire. If immortality is a natural process we have 
no decision in the matter. 

As ministers, sooner or later, we are called to 
officiate at a service where some one is suddenly cut 
off from this earthly life in the early years of his 
promise. We look into that still white face. We 
know how eagerly he lived, how pure his heart, how 
brilliant his mind, how strong his personality, how 
deep his love for his family, how worth-while his ac- 
complishments, and how much he is needed. A 
“voice” within us speaks to our souls: ‘‘Where were 
justice to this man, to his loved ones, to the human race, 
if this soul is cut off forever and he denied the fulfill- 
ment of his promise, worth and greatness?”” No, no, 
we just know—how we know does not matter—we 
know that his life, love and personality live on. What 
holds true for him holds true for all of us. 

Science tells us that nothing is lost in the material 
world. Does not this same law apply to the spiritual 
realm? If nothing is lost or destroyed in the physical 
creation, then may not that which is the highest order 
of creation, the human soul and personality, be under 
the same law and be impossible of destruction? It 
must survive the transition of death. Is this reason- 
able? 

Youth says “No” to our quest. Youth says: 
“We see no need of immortality. This is a beautiful 
world, here is everything that we need to make life 
rich, full, joyous. We need nothing more than this 
world.”” Of course youth says this. Youth is full of 
vitality. Young people are in the creative period of 
life, forming homes, carving out careers, laying founda- 
tions for fortune, feeling the thrill of expectation and 

f the realization of their dreams. They think they 
are wise, but they have not yet learned through ex- 
perience what is temporal and what is eternal. Youth 
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has not seen its hopes blighted, its ambitions thwarted, 
its talents undeveloped, nor has it faced the realities 
of death. As life unfolds much of the cocksureness 
of youth passes. Young people soon learn to walk 
with caution where they once ran fearlessly. As they 
reach the maturer years their point of view changes. 
They believe where once they doubted. Through am- 
bitions unrealized, through life’s disappointments, 
failures and heartaches, they will learn what is tem- 
poral and what is eternal. They find that immortality 
is not a delusion but a necessity, a reality to complete 
their existence. 

There is yet another approach to this question 
which we must consider. I remember Dr. John Mur- 
ray Atwood once saying, in a group of ministers, some- 
thing like this: “There are moments in my life when I 
forget all about time, all about the temporal things, 
and when I grasp and live the eternal life.’”’ He said 
that he knew at those times that there was something 
about himself that could never die. “I experience 
eternal life and I know that. I am immortal.” We 
were all impressed with his statement at that time. 
His experience was his highest witness of his faith. 
He needed no other proof. We can stand here on firm 
ground. 

Is not this the key to the sayings and attitude of 
Jesus? He lived his life on the plane of eternity and 
not the level of time. His life was timeless, spaceless, 
eternal. To him it was not a matter of living on this 
éarth, but of living in obedience to God’s will. He 
knew that the cross and the tomb were but passing 
incidents in his life. He could say with authority: 
“Let not your heart be troubled, ye believe in God, 
believe also in me, if it were not so I would have told 
you. Because I live, ye shall live also.”’ 


This explains how he was able to ‘“‘break through” 
and make himself known to his disciples and to his 
friends. He convinced these men of his continued 
existence and of their own immortality. 

That logical mind of Paul worked out an accept- 
able philosophy. There is a natural body and a spirit- 
ual body, but first that which is natural, afterward 
that which is spiritual. As we have borne the image 
of the earthly so shall we bear the image of that which 
is spiritual, for this “corruptible must put on incor- 
ruption and this mortal must put on immortality.” 

Paul could go farther and say, “‘Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man conceived, 
the things God hath prepared for them that love 
him.” 

All of our hope, expectation, faith and evidence of 
immortality, from the time of primitive man, through 
the period of Jesus and Paul, down to the present, is 
based, after all, on our certainty of the existence of 
God. Once we have satisfied ourselves of His Eternal 
Reality, then we find that death is a door opening to 
the continuance of life, which shall unfold, develop 
and expand until it moves and lives in complete har- 
mony with God. 


“Sail forth—steer for the deep water only, 

Reckless, O soul, exploring, I with thee and thou with 
me, 

For we are bound whither mariner has not yet dared 
to go, 

And we will risk the ship, ourselves and all. 

O my brave soul! 

O farther, farther sail! 

O daring joy, but safe! 
God? 

O farther, farther sail!’’ 


Are they not all the seas of 


Zara du Pont--An Interesting Personality 


Florence H. Luscomb 


FEW years ago the eminent jurist and dip- 
lomat, James W. Gerard, “‘spilled the 
beans” and let the American common people 
into the secret that they were not a self- 

governing, free citizenry, but that behind the facade 

of democratic forms America is in reality an industrial 
empire. Of the sixty-four plutocrats whom he listed 
as the actual rulers of the nation, no less than seven 
were du Ponts. It is allthe more exciting, therefore, to 
find one of that family who is a gallant fighter against 
all that the name of du Pont symbolizes—against 
armaments, against industrial empire, against plutoc- 
racy. Nor is Zara du Pont a mere hanger-on on the 
family periphery, but a member of the inner citadel— 
sister of the late Coleman du Pont and cousin of Pierre, 

Irenee, Lammot and the rest of the royal family. 

Moreover, the story of her life epitomizes the develop- 

ment of social consciousness and social conscience 

during our age. 

When she was a girl in Louisville, Ky., almost a 
half century ago, the average woman, particularly in 
the South, concerned herself little with social prob- 
lems. Especially the young daughter of one of the 
families outstanding in wealth, industrial importance 
and social prominence was never expected to be any- 


thing but a joyous and carefree butterfly. The 
youthful Zara broke with tradition and refused to. 
have a coming-out ball such as had been given for- 
her sisters. She threw herself into philanthropies and 
the newly emerging forms of social work. In her early 
twenties she was one of a group of citizens who or- 
ganized a mass meeting at which Jane Addams de-- 
scribed the new plan of settlement houses, and en- 
deavored to interest Louisville in supporting the idea.. 
Zara du Pont became treasurer of the social settlement.. 
Her tender heart turned especially, however, to the. 
service and protection of children, for whom she had a. 
deep love. She was active in the playground move- 
ment, which was just beginning to awaken the public 
to the need of city childhood to have opportunity for- 
normal youthful play. At twenty-one or twenty-two. 
years of age she was on the board of the Children’s 
Free Hospital. 

It was her experience in this charity that brought 
about the next forward step in her life development. 
The needs of the hospital were pressing. Ever more. 
children were clamoring at the gates. More beds: 
must be put in; but the flood still piled up, and next. 
a new wing must be added. “Where,” asked the. 
youthful board member in wonderment, “do all the. 
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kids come from?” To find the answer to her question 
an investigation was undertaken which revealed that 
the sickness of seven out of ten of the tiny patients 
came from preventable causes. The building ordi- 
nances permitted slums with inner bedrooms totally 
. without ventilation or daylight; from these pest spots 
came the endless stream of tuberculosis sufferers. 
The city authorities tolerated a red-light district; the 
hospital reaped the crop of blind and syphilitic chil- 
dren. And so the clear, logical brain of the young 
Zara made her turn from the purely relief work which 
satisfied so many women, and begin to tackle 
“political’’ questions, such as city ordinances and law 
enforcement. 

The playground taught her her next lesson. in 
those pioneer days of the recreation movement a few 
citizens who had vision and public spirit started the 
playgrounds as private charities. Needless to say, 
they were perforce few and small and utterly inade- 
quate to the need. In Louisville there were three of 
these privately maintained playgrounds, while the 
clamoring demands of two other neighborhoods could 
not be met for lack of funds. So the playground 
sponsors asked the City Council to appropriate an in- 
significant $5,000 to run these five playgrounds during 
the long, insufferably hot summer which was ar- 
proaching. 

The Council’s reply was to the effect that they 
appreciated highly the value of the playgrounds; 
that the police had informed them that they appre- 
ciably reduced juvenile delinquencies in the neighbor- 
hoods in which they existed; but that unfortunately 
as the city treasury was empty it was impossible to 
make the appropriation. One week later, at the re- 
quest of an association of men, the City Council ap- 
propriated $15,000 for decorations and reviewing 
stands for the national convention of the men’s or- 
ganization. “Men with votes,” said Zara du Pont, 
“can get from the politicians, for a three-day splurge, 
three times as much money as voteless women are 
denied to take care of the city’s childhood for three 
whole months. Women must get votes, too. I shall 
do no more work for philanthropies. I shall work 
only for woman suffrage.” 

It was about this time that she moved to Cleve- 
land to bring up the three children of a brother who 
had lost his wife. Already she had one “daughter,” 
for a dying sister had given into her keeping her two 
and a half year old baby. Her warm maternal heart 
went out in overflowing love to these youngsters, and 
to the six children of another brother whom some 
years later she was called upon to mother. She speaks 
proudly of “my ten children,’ and adds, “I never 
wanted a husband but I did want babies. And I’ve 
had ’em.” Her understanding sympathy with youth 
makes her home today a rendezvous for these now 
grown-up children. Her own youthfulness of spirit 
has given her a devoted circle of friends and playmates 
twenty to thirty-five years her junior. 

After moving to Cleveland, in accordance with 
her new insight she forswore charities and devoted all 
her leisure time to woman suffrage. Soon she became 
an outstanding figure in the work. She was vice- 
president of the state association and chairman of or- 
ganization of the Cleveland society. Her name is 
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among those on the bronze tablet at the Ohio State 
House in Columbus commemorating the pioneers 
and leaders in the cause of woman’s freedom in the 
days of its unpopularity. When she entered the suf- 
frage movement it brought social condemnation and 
personal vilification. Among the abusive letters 
which, with characteristically keen humor, she treas- 
ures is one which refers to her activities as ‘““pernicious”’ 
and “heathenish,’’ denounces her as no better than 
the harlots of the Bible, and ends, ‘You have even 
sunk so low that you have changed your good old 
biblical name of Sarah to the heathenish name of 
Zara.’ (She was named for a friend of her mother’s 
who, although an American, was born in Morocco 
and given a name common in that country.) 

Only those who took active part in the suffrage 
movement can have any inkling of the next dozen 
years of her life. The woman’s movement of the 
first quarter of the twentieth century was a crusade in 
which tens of thousands of women sank their self- 
centered dignities, egotistic shynesses and conven- 
tional inhibitions in the service of a great, impersonal 
cause. In all her philanthropic work Zara du Pont 
never overcame self-consciousness, never raised her 
voice in the presence of four or five people, never sub- 
mitted to newspaper publicity. Now a greater cause 
than her own comfort demanded of her activities 
which involved all these and many other things. 
Egotistic self-concern dropped from her. Selfless 
self-confidence took its place. She shrank from no 
activity. At her first public speech the audience was 
an undulating sea, the eyes of her fellow-speaker hung 
in protruding pouches far down upon the cheekbones, 
and memory forsook her of a single syllable she ut- 
tered. Soon she was collectedly making soap-box 
speeches on the street corners, amid screaming fire 
engines and fighting dogs. She questioned politicians, 
interviewed magnates, persuaded great personages. 
She trailed candidates around the state, catching their 
outdoor crowds. In the state referendum of 1912 she 
was chairman of her ward. Week in and week out, 
through heat and cold, rain and sleet, fatigue and 
thirst, she climbed stairs, rang doorbells, enlisted 
workers, arranged meetings, planned, supervised, en- 
couraged, devised, inspired. Her ward was one of the 
only two in the city which carried. The summer of 
1915 found her in Massachusetts, assisting in the 
referendum campaign in that state, as was also another 
Ohio woman, Florence Allen, now the first and only 
judge of a State Supreme Court. 

Zara du Pont commends to others the words of 
William Lloyd Garrison. ‘‘It is the best investment for 
the soul’s welfare possible, to take hold of something 
which is righteous but unpopular.” She followed 
that advice in her own life. When she saw her un- 
popular cause become in 1920 acclaimed and victori- 
ous, did she rest on her laurels? She did not. She 
sought out new pioneering fields, those movements 
which are today the spat upon and outcast causes. 
“Then to side with truth is noble when we share her 
wretched crust. Ere her cause bring fame and 
profit, and ’tis prosperous to be just.’”’ Today from 
her home in Cambridge, Mass., she does no charitable 
work, but participates in the activities of organizations 
which seek reforms of a fundamental character looking 
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toward social justice. The list of those which are 
dearest to her and have first claim upon her time is 
almost a copy of the blacklist of the du Ponts’ Liberty 
League. The most respectable in the lot is world 
peace and uncompromising opposition to armament 
and all its works. She is an absolute pacifist, and 
was so all during the World War. 

While the du Pont Company was piling up profits 
of a quarter billion dollars in the four years 1914-18, 
Zara du Pont steadfastly opposed the war and refused 
to own any stock in the family’s company. Almost 
popular today, but considered obscene when she first 
espoused it, is birth control, very dear to her heart. 
Then the cause of full legal, political and social equality 
for America’s own untouchable, the Negro. Then 
movements of progressive enlightenment and free 
thought, such as the Community Church of Boston 
and the Ford Hall Forum. Then militant defense 
of the legal rights of radical and hated minorities, as 
exemplified in the work of the American Civil Liberties 
Union and the defense of the radical labor martyrs, 
Tcm Mooney, the Sacramento victims, Southern 
share-croppers, and the like. And finally the move- 
ments which look to the supplanting of the capitalist 
order based on private profit by a socialized economic 
order of production for human use. Surely a whole- 
hearted following of Garrison’s advice! 

The list is indicative, also, of the qualities of 


mind and spirit which have shaped her life and charac- 
terize her personality today. A heart and conscience 
so sensitively tender that human sufferings and in- 
justices became her personal responsibility. <A 
courageously analytical brain which does “not fear 
to follow out the truth, albeit along the precipice’s 
edge,’ and which has driven her always to delve ever 
deeper beneath the surface ills to attack the underlying 
causes. A selfless zeal which has impelled her to give 
personal service which rises with debonair humor 
above embarrassments, sloth, discomfort, fatigue—a 
sort of undaunted gallantry. An absolutely demo- 
cratic attitude toward all mankind, best exemplified 
in a remark she once made: “I want to see a Jew, a 
Catholic, a Negro and a woman President of these 
United States. Then I can die happy, for I shall 
know we have a truly tolerant democracy.” 

Typical of this daughter of the du Ponts is her 
share in the campaign for fifty million signatures to 
the people’s “Peace Mandate” of the world. To ar- 
rest the attention of the man in the street a portable 
box was devised to be set up from day to day at sun- 
dry strategic corners, wherein the citizen could record 
his vote for peace. Miss du Pont volunteered to take 
charge of one district. And so, at more than sixty- 
five years of age, through the cold winds of December, 
this gray-haired woman stood on the street corner 
giving herself to the service of mankind. 


Through Art to Religion 


Margaret Odell 


=e LIGIOUS-EDUCATION leaders have for 

RK many years been urging teachers to use 
9 ( }} manual activities in teaching. The values of 
GE! the “learn by doing’”’ method have been em- 
phasized. At first it was only the daring teacher who 
would try the new technique. Then it grew more 
widespread. Slowly church schools began to buy 
paper, crayons, scissors, and paste. Teachers dis- 
covered their work vastly easier. It didn’t take much 
preparation on the teacher’s part to have children 
draw pictures. So at last handwork came into its 
own! 

The psychological law that individuals learn by 
living or doing is today an established fact. But, 
what in many cases have we given our children in 
church school to do? We have offered them pictures 
to color, suggested that they draw pictures of the May- 
flower, or of Santa Claus, of Christmas trees or of snow 
men. And, what is much worse, in some instances they 
are learning (again by constant doing) to grab each 
other’s pencils, stage temper-tantrums when they 
cannot have the color paper they wish. 

What is the function of art activities or manual 
skills in a religious-education program, and why do we 
have handwork in our church schools? 

First of all, let us say that handwork makes story 
and factual material vivid. Small models grouped in 
a sandbox may make a story real. A crude moving 
picture may help a group of children fit a number of 
historical incidents into their proper place. The 
group of nine or ten year olds who are studying the boy- 
hood of Jesus may be led to understand and appreciate 
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the everyday experiences of his life, if they have made 
a little village of Nazareth, with its houses, syna- 
gogue and shops, its olive and palm trees, and the 
simple furniture and utensils used in the home. 

Art activities stimulate research and further 
learning. Children will spend an enormous amount of 
time and energy in digging for material which they 
need to carry on a project. A group of junior children 
who were writing a play about the life of Joseph found 
that they had to refer again and again to the Bible to 
find bits of information for their play. When they 
started to dress the puppets they eagerly read parts 
of the Bible, ransacked old history books and pictures 
for ideas for costumes. They made their own scenery, 
and were once more plunged into extensive research, 
this time to discover all they could about the land of 
Canaan and the country of Egypt. When the enter- 
prise was completed they had gained a great deal of 
information about the early Hebrew life and times. 

It is a psychological law that an individual learns 
more easily and more quickly when the process is itself 
an interesting one. Children by nature like to handle 
things and make things with their hands. If this 
fundamental desire can be linked with a worthy un- 
dertaking in our church schools, how much the learning 
will be increased! This law is fast becoming an im- 
perative one in our church school. Children no longer 
come to church because they are sent. If they come 
it is because they are interested. This is, of course, 
as it should be, but it does make a teacher’s task a. 
more difficult as well as a more intriguing one. 

Handcraft projects help children make a contri- 
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bution to group life. Every child enjoys the feeling 
of being a necessary part of a social unit. By providing 
the child an opportunity to make something which is 
needed by the group, or something to be appreciated 
and enjoyed by the group, we are giving him a happy 
experience in group life. One day I took a student 
friend into our lovely small college chapel. It was my 
friend’s first visit to the chapel, and she was as im- 
pressed as I had always been with the simple beauty 
and dignity of the sanctuary. We stood for several 
minutes in shared silence. Then my friend said to 
me: “I wish sometime I could make a pair of candle- 
sticks lovely enough to be placed on the altar. Then, 
whenever I came to worship here I would feel that 
part of me was being offered to God.’ There are 
many personalities as sensitive as my friend to the 
fruits of handiwork. As teachers we have had an 
opportunity to lead them into this kind of experience. 

Handcraft is a medium of expression. It is a 
language, and for some a more satisfactory one than 
words. Some individuals become entangled with 
words when they try to express their thoughts, but 
find more than an adequate means of expression in 
paint brush and paper or lump of clay. 

Art work develops the creative spark of imagina- 
tion within each individual. Sheer delight in creating 
something new which is beautiful and useful is an 
experience we covet for the children we teach. It 
stimulates thinking and makes the child a more in- 
teresting person. Our task as religious educators 
is to develop this creativity along religious lines. We 
can help project the child into religious personalities. 
A group of sixth-grade boys and girls had spent con- 
siderable time in talking about St. Francis of Assisi. 
They had heard stories of his gay boyhood, and 
stories of his adult life; they had studied a little about 
the life in the times of St. Francis. Each one in the 
group illustrated part of his life, on a large piece of 
paper. The scenes were then put together chrono- 
logically, making a long frieze. The delight with 
which this group viewed the results of their efforts 
indicated that the objective had been attained. As 
they brought their friends to the room they would 
point out the frieze, telling them with pride and en- 
joyment the whole story. 

There are many by-products of the construction 
method of teaching. Frequently these by-products are 
of as much value as the actual results. In every 
project undertaken the child forms habits of either 
good workmanship or poor workmanship; he learns 
to share materials, or to be thoughtless and selfish; 
he learns to be careful of materials, or to be wasteful. 
We can help the child to see the need of cooperation, 
unselfishness, and a friendly spirit, and we can help 
him to experience acts of unselfishness, courtesy and 
cooperation. We can help him make standards of 
workmanship for himself; help him to improve his 
own work from week to week. This type of work will 
afford an excellent opportunity to teach children how 
to criticize each other’s work in a comradely way. 

Another by-product of this technique of teaching 
is that it does prove informative for the teacher. Art 
work serves as a check-up for her. She can determine 
how well pupils understand the project at hand from 
their work. Frequently she is able to discover per- 
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sonality traits through the creative work done by the 
children. 

Handcraft projects help develop skills which are 
valuable in themselves for providing a means for 
using leisure time in a profitable and happy way. In 
some communities this phase of the work is adequately 
cared for in the public schools. In others it remains 
the task of the church. 

These are a few of the reasons which we might 
list for the use of art activities in the church school. 
But, lest we become too ardent enthusiasts for this 
one method, let us remember that this is only one of 
many techniques. As we have already said, there are 
dangers in this method. Let us now consider some of 
these perils. 

The most obvious danger is that construction 
activities become just busy work. Activities that 
keep the youngster occupied but have no educational 
value, can have no place in our limited Sunday 
morning hour. 

Another real danger is that handwork projects in 
church schools frequently duplicate the day-school ex- 
perience. This is especially true of seasonal activities. 
The public school is more and more emphasizing the 
spiritual significance of festivals such as Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. How glad we should be! What an 
opportunity for us as religious teachers to build on this 
experience, instead of repeating as we so often have. 
To avoid this needless repetition we might visit the 
public schools and keep in constant touch with the 
activities carried on there. The teachers are usually 
glad to discuss their plans with an interested church- 
school teacher. 

A third danger is that we undertake projects 
which involve a great deal of time. The result is that 
all of our Sunday time is spent in trying to hurry 
through certain details of the work, with the teachers 
doing large parts of it, allowing little or no time for 
evaluation, criticism and discussion of the work. 
Then the completion of an object or group of objects 
becomes the goal rather than an experience, an ap- 
preciation, or facts learned. 

Another danger is that our handwork is some- 
times stereotyped and monotonous, offering no op- 
portunity for creativity. We often suggest art work 
that is far too simple for the age group. Children in 
public schools complete enterprises demanding a great 
deal of skill. They therefore fail to be interested in 
many church-school projects merely because the work 
is too easy. Let us visit the public schools to see what. 
type of work they can do and what skills they have 
mastered. 

Many times our church-school programs lack 
variety. Art activities and manual skills can be a 
teaching aid. The handwork products are not the 
goal. The question that we should ask ourselves as 
teachers is not, ““‘What shall I suggest to my children 
to make?” but “In what ways do I want my children 
to grow this year, what appreciations do I want them 
to develop, what habits to form, what skills to learn, 
and what attitudes to build up?” Then we will ask, 
“How can this best be accomplished?” Perhaps it will 
be through discussion, story telling, dramatization, 
picture study, handwork, or a combination of these. 

When we have a few well thought out construc- 
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tive suggestions, then we can set about making the 
environment stimulating for the children. Books, 
pictures, maps, nature specimens, models and supplies 
spread out interestingly will immediately arouse 
interest on the part of the class. We can introduce 
the subject to be studied by discussion about the 
materials, a story, or a picture interpretation. Chil- 
dren and teachers will then be ready to suggest activi- 
ties and make plans. If some of the activities are not 
practical the teacher can point out why, if the children 
themselves do not. We must, of course, be willing to 
change and modify our ideas to the children’s ideas. 
When the children suggest what the teacher had in 
mind never let her be guilty of saying, ‘“Yes, that is 
what I thought we would do.”’ 

Teacher and pupils can list together the necessary 
steps in carrying out the chosen project. There could 
be a list of things to find out, a list of things to do, 
another list of materials to collect. 

When the project is finally launched let us guide 
but not dictate the work. Where it is possible for the 
child to look up the necessary information encourage 
his doing so. Have plenty of material available for 
this type of research. Ask stimulating questions. 

Let us encourage the child and help him to see the 
good points as well as the weaknesses in his work. 
“That is a lovely picture. Do you like it? Why do 
you like it?” (Helping him evaluate his own work.) 
“Yes, the picture might have looked better in the 
middle of the page. You can remember that for your 
next picture, can’t you?” (Helping him to see goals 
to be achieved.) 


We must provide opportunities for group evalua- 
tion and discussion of the whole project. Let the 
children see the purpose and point of the enterprise. 
There are several subtle means of doing this. A 
group might plan to invite a younger class to an ex- 
hibit. The teacher might say, ““What shall we tell 
them this is?” and ‘‘Why did we do it this particular 
way?” Or they might invite their parents to come to 
their class. A group of junior children had been 


studying for a while together Christian use of leisure 


time. The teacher knew that they had had a fine 
time together, but did not know how well they were 
understanding the point of the whole study. The 
school published frequently a little paper. It was 
customary for each department to make some con- 
tribution for each issue. The teacher asked the 
group what they could put in about their department 
activities. After a great deal of discussion the children 
realized that they were discovering new ways of using 
leisure time, ways that would be fun for themselves 
and of use to others too, and that they were making 
certain Christian standards for their whole recrea- 
tional life. 

The use of art activities in church school may be 
an invaluable method for religious-education teachers. 
Paper, paste, paint, clay, wood and string, may be- 
come tools for Christian living. Construction projects 
are no panacea for all the problems of the church 
school. They may help solve them or increase them. 
The aim, then, is not to keep hands busy, but to give 
them something to do. The teacher’s task will be to 
find the something! 


Moral Law and the Constitution 
Charles G. Girelius 


ie 5 HE numerous state laws which have been 
a LS) enacted requiring teachers to take oaths of 
ie] loyalty give considerable concern to those 
of us who believe that the highest interest of 
democracy demands that truth be uttered fearlessly 
in the classroom. If the teacher’s oath means re- 
straint upon the teacher’s conscience, if it forbids the 
teacher saying what he sincerely believes should be 
said, then we must protest. But such a protest suffers 
a certain disadvantage in that the oath in itself seems 
harmless enough, for it merely affirms an obligation 
that rests upon every citizen, oath or no oath. Weare 
all under obligation to be loyal to our country. Why 
then has there ever been any thought of imposing an 
oath at all? That thought has doubtless risen in the 
minds of certain conservative people who see that 
changes in the old order are impending and who hope 
somehow to stop those changes. Their idea of loyalty 
to country is a loyalty that admits no change of law 
or Constitution or forms of government, and it is their 
hope that by imposing an oath upon teachers, and 
later perhaps upon clergymen and other citizens, 
they may be able to establish a concept of loyalty 
that corresponds to their own concept. It is not the 
oath as such that we can object to, but the use to 
which law-enforcing officials may put it. 
Consequently, the best thing we can do with these 
laws is to accept them, but at the same time bring out 


both how little they mean and how much. As long 
as the laws stand the teachers will have to subscribe 
to them, but they can always explain: “‘The oath adds 
nothing to our sense of obligation, for we have always 
been loyal and we intend to remain so. The Constitu- 
tion itself guarantees our freedom of speech. The 
Constitution makes provision for its own amendment, 
and therefore it is not disloyalty to advocate amend- 
ment. If we suggest changes in our laws and policies it 
is because we honestly believe them to be for the good 
of the country, and there is no disloyalty in that. If 
administrators and teachers differ in regard to what is 
for the good of the country, it is because there is an 
honest difference of opinion which can only be settled 
by friendly discussion, and there is no disloyalty in 
that.” The thing for us to do, therefore, is to accept 
the required oath for whatever it may be worth and to 
back up the teacher in the assertion that the oath 
leaves him just as free as he ever was. If the oath re- 
quires loyalty to the Constitution it also requires that 
the teacher be free and that he be honest. 

But we have a still stronger argument. The 
principle as stated above applies when there is no 
serious question as to the legality of a given course of. 
action. Buta situation may arise where the law of the 
state conflicts with the teacher’s sense of moral law, 
or, to use a familiar expression, God’s law. The 
State permits child labor or legalizes gambling, let us 
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say, and the teacher is moved to speak against them. Through the cooperation of The Christian Leader we list the 
The country goes to war and the teacher is called upon following additional paid memberships for the current year: 


to justify that war, but the moral sense of the teacher 
says that the war is wicked, immoral and contrary to 
the Law of God. On such occasions the teacher 
appeals to a law that is above the Constitution, and 
he claims a right over which the State has no proper 
jurisdiction. “No decision of the State,” said Chan- 
ning, “absolves us from the moral law, from the au- 


thority of conscience.”” The State is right only to - 


such extent as its laws, criminal and civil, conform to 
the moral law. The moral law is the law of the Uni- 
verse, and no Supreme Court can declare it uncon- 
stitutional. This is, of course, a principle that the 
Hearst Press and our superpatriots will not readily 
accept, and it will have to be admitted that if in any 
given situation a teacher thus takes his stand on the 
side of the moral law he will have to take the conse- 
quences—again, oath or no oath. But at least we can 
in the meantime insist that the principle is fundamen- 
tally valid, and we can likewise call attention to the 
fact that the principle is implied in the very oath that 
has been laid upon the teacher for the purpose of 
placing a restraint upon his conscience. Let us con- 
sider the nature of an oath. An oath is a solemn 
declaration made in the name of God that the one 
who takes the oath is speaking the unqualified truth. 
Therefore, if the oath means anything at all it means 
that loyalty to God comes first and that allegiance to 
what we conceive to be the moral law, or God’s law, 
comes ahead of allegiance to the law of the State. 
Those who have advocated laws requiring teachers 
to take oaths of loyalty evidently have not taken oaths 
seriously enough to realize what a solemn oath im- 
plies, and it may be that when they do realize this 
they themselves will not want to take the oaths. We 
turn the tables upon them by taking the teachers’ 
oaths in full seriousness. Sound strategy, therefore, 
suggests that instead of protesting against the laws 
requiring teachers’ oaths we emphasize the essential 
meaning of the oath itself and show that when an oath 
of loyalty is required of a teacher he swears loyalty to 
God and to the moral law as well as to the Constitu- 


tion. 
* * * 


THE UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 


A substantial increase in the Universalist Loyalty Fellow- 
-ship will be noted this year if the current 10 percent ratio of new 
membership is sustained throughout the year. This seems prob- 
able in view of the many new and encouraging expressions of 
denominational loyalty and devotion we are finding throughout 
the Universalist Church. 

It is the hope of the Board of Trustees that every Univer- 
-galist who can reasonably afford to do so will respond to this re- 
quest for more new members, even if to pay the $10 membership 
fee requires the sacrifice of some non-productive personal habit, 
-such as smoking, amusements and personal luxuries—all of which 
are diverting to selfish personal uses large sums of money that 
would render a worthy human service if applied to the activities 
supported by the $10 membership fees of the Universalist Loyalty 
Fellowship. Thoughtful and generous Universalists are begin- 
ning to realize this now, and are giving their cooperation to de- 
-nominational work by joining the Fellowship. 

If desired, the $10 membership will be credited to the quota 
account of the member’s local church, if a request that this be 
done accompany the remittance of the fee to the General Con- 
-yention, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mark A. Adams, Lowell, Mass. 

Arthur I. Andrews, Arlington, Mass. 
Frank J. Arnold, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Mabel S. Barkyoumb, St. Albans, Vt. 


Miss Martha E. Bosworth, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


George W. Boyle, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Rey. A. M. Bradley, D. D., Kingston, N. H. 
Miss Charlotte M. Butterfield, Derby Line, Vt. 
Dr. John A. Cousens, Tufts College, Mass. 
Mrs. E. C. Curtis, North Attleboro, Mass. 
Mrs. George Cutler, Amherst, Mass. 


Miss Marion L. Gardiner, North Providence, R. I. 


Edgar HE. Haines, Brewster, N. Y. 

Miss Katherine I. Hodgdon, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss Adelaide P. Kinnear, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Anna Kirker, Little Hocking, Ohio. 
Rev. H. E. Latham, Springfield, Vt. 

Arthur S. Longley, Worcester, Mass. 

Harrie Mason, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. Minette D. Newman, Hackettstown, N. J. 
C. W. Parmenter, Belmont, Vt. 

Mrs. Louise L. Sailer, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Rev. John Sayles, D. D., Cornish, Me. 

F. Ellwood Smith, West Somerville, Mass. 
Miss Gertrude M. Whipple, Manville, R. I. 


C: 


* * * 


TWO HYMNS TO ONE TUNE 
John Haynes Holmes 


I 
A Hymn for the Church 


Show us Thy way, O God! 
Our feet have wandered far. 

We seek the path Thy saints have trod, 
Where peace and beauty are. 


Teach us Thy word, O God! 
Subdue earth’s racking din; 

That we may hear at home, abroad, 
The still, small voice within. 


Tell us Thy will, O God! 
Our own we cannot trust. 

We seek the summons of Thy rod 
To raise us from the dust. 


Thy way, Thy word, Thy will— 
These are our surest guides 

To bring us where Thy spirit still 
In holiness abides. 


II 
A Hymn for the School 


God of the searching mind, 
Help us Thy Truth to find, 
That we may gaze, from error free, 
With single eye on Thee. 


God of the loving heart, 

Teach us our humble part— 
To live in kindness unto all 

Thy creatures great and small. 


God of th’ aspiring soul, 
Point onward to Thy goal, 

That we, with eager strength and grace, 
May run the spirit’s race. 


Our Teacher and our Friend, 
More of Thy Wisdom lend, 
That we in virtue may increase, 
And find at last Thy peace. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DR. BRADLEY STILL ON THE COUNCIL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I correct an inaccuracy in an editorial note that ap- 
peared in The Christian Leader recently. Iam glad to report that 
the Rev. Dwight J. Bradley is still a member of the Council of 
the Free Church Fellowship. Dr. Bradley did not insist upon 
the acceptance of his resignation, and by unanimous vote the 
Council declined to accept it. It was felt by all that the Fellow- 
ship should be large enough and inclusive enough to embrace all 
points of view, and particularly the point of view of a man as 
courageous, as devoted, as intelligent, as Dr. Bradley. 

Charles R. Joy. 

Boston, Mass. 


CLINTON LIBRARY FUNCTIONING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Under the caption, “In a Nutshell,” in the January 25 issue 
of the Leader, there is an item relative to our Good Will Library 
here in Clinton which is misleading, and has caused some little 
confusion and annoyance to our work. 

Our Good Will Library is still intact, and has not been taken 
over by the county. We are still appreciative of all books we 
can get. 

It is true that I have had some activity in the creation and 
development of the Sampson County Public Library Association, 
which we hope will grow so that our Good Will Library will no 
longer be needed, but such a condition has not yet arrived, and it 
does not now seem likely to come for some time in the future. 
We do not intend to abandon our Good Will Library until we are 
assured of the permanency of the county project. 

I would much appreciate it if you could correct the false 
impressions made by the article of January 25. 

Ordell E. Bryant. 

Clinton, N.C. 


AN ANSWER TO DWIGHT BRADLEY 
To the Hditor of the Leader: 

I have read in the Leader many articles by Dwight Bradley— 
always with interest but not always with complete understand- 
ing. And I could never be sure whether that was because his 
style was obscure, or because his thought was beyond my power 
of comprehension. 

Now he has written something else which puzzles me, but 
not in the same way. His language is perfectly clear in the 
statement of his ‘‘pre-Protestant” position which you reprinted 
from Teamwork, and in his letter to you appearing in a later issue 
of the Leader, but it does not seem possible that he can mean what 
he says. 

‘He who attacks Christian revelation . . . . does so at his 
own risk. Until his attack has been proved beyond rational 
doubt to be justified or well-grounded, he should not be permitted 
to give it publicity.”” But who is going to refuse permission, and 
enforce the refusal? Who is to decide whether the attack is 
justified beyond rational doubt? 

“If science denies the reality of the supernatural, science 
must or should be denied a hearing.” ‘‘Pre-Protestant’’ is the 
right word to apply to Dr. Bradley’s position. He feels just as 
Pope Paul V did when he admonished Galileo not to “hold, teach 
or defend”’ his heresies. 

In his letter Dr. Bradley says he has “‘never regarded liberty, 
or freedom, as being an end in itself, or as being in any sense an 
absolute.” But he has always been free. He does not know 
what it means not to be free. He has always been free to think 
what he pleased and to express his thoughts openly. He feels 
free to do that now, and he feels free to tell other men that they 
should be deprived of their freedom. 

The only thing of importance, says Dr. Bradley, is the 
kingdom of God. If liberty will hasten its coming, let’s have 


liberty. If discipline will hasten its coming, let’s have disci- 
pline. Again I ask, who is to decide? Who can tell which is the 
better way? What would convince Dr. Bradley that liberty is 
the better way? If the kingdom of God could be served by 
silencing heretics, would not the age when that was a popular 
pastime have seen its coming? 

I suppose churches can still excommunicate heretics if they 
choose. But how, in these days and in this country, ‘‘atheistical 
science” can be suppressed is a puzzle. Will Dr. Bradley join 
those who want to scrap the Constitution, not, like them, be- 
cause conforming to it puts us back into horse and buggy days, 
but because it will not let us go back to rack and thumbscrew 
days? 

A.F, 


MORE ABOUT PASTORS’ FUNDS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Pastor’s Christmas Fund of Lynn, about which Harold 
Niles wrote in commendation some weeks ago, continues to 
elicit letters concerning similar discretionary funds, and their 
value. However, a word of explanation about the Lynn fund 
may open new possibilities to other ministers who wrestle with 
the problem this fund is created to meet. 

The special Christmas offering was not given exclusively for 
charitable purposes, but for ‘‘those occasional and exceptional 
needs which arise from time to time, and for which no other 
provision now exists.” 

We are all faced by special appeals not strictly charitable, but 
perhaps educational or religious. We all see small needs here 
and there that would improve our services, our building, or our 
activities. The Lynn Christmas Fund was set up to finance 
these projects without frequent requests to individuals and the 
congregation for support. 

The scope of our fund is best shown by a few of the ex- 
penditures to date—a cross for the chancel, a basketball for the 
team, a contribution to the G. S. S. A., eyeglasses for a needy 
member, a gift to the student loan fund of Tufts Theological 
School, and (likely) the expenses of some young person at Ferry 
Beach. The special Christmas celebrations and extras also 
came from the fund. As the parish has its own charitable moneys, 
the value of this special year-round backlog is a distinct ad- 
vantage. So far as we knoy, it is unique. 

William Wallace Rose. 

Lynn, Mass. 


ADVISE US PROMPTLY WHEN YOU MOVE 
To the Edtior of the Leader: 

Mercy has compelled me to delay my Out-of-Doors Letter 
to you until conditions have moderated somewhat in the East. 

Spring has been with us for a long time. One of the first 
signs is the emergence of the pussy willows in December. In 
early February the wild currant begins to bloom if there has 
been sufficient rain, and about the same time the Ana humming- 
bird begins to set up housekeeping. I found one this year gather- 
ing the soft down from the Japanese anemone that had gone to 
seed. I tried to follow his flight to locate his nest, but he was so 
swift and so small it was hopeless. Apricot flowers have followed 
almond blossoms, and now the peach trees are in bloom and the 
orange buds are swelling. In a week from now the car will be 
filled with fragrance from groves on either side as it passes on its 
way to make parish calls. A generous rain, which some feared 
would not come at all, has brought green to the hills. 

Being called upon for talks about birds with ever growing 
frequency has necessitated a more intense cultivation of this 
hobby. Shore birds have become more familiar, and as a result 
several have been added to the life list in the last few months. 
I am encouraged to believe that I shall see a larger number this 
year than ever before. Already seventy-six have been listed, and 
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the migrants have scarcely begun to return. One new discovery 
is the duck hawk. In one of those unforgettable nature articles 
of yours you discoursed on the duck hawk, and ever since that 
I have wanted to see him. A visit to a duck shooting club after 
the hunting season. was over brought this opportunity, and of- 
fered many others. Stellar jays and varied thrushes again have 
made their winter home in a near-by canyon, and may be seen 
almost any day. The varied thrushes are especially wild when 
one is particularly anxious to see them. Cedar waxwings are 
gathering into large flocks preparatory to leaving us. Already 
they have their summer dress with the red wax on their wings. 

The call of the garden is more insistent with every passing 
day. Some day when you call I hope the gardener will have 
treated it well so that you will find it smiling. 

R. D. Cranmer. 
Santa Paula, Calif. 


GOOD WILL FUND IN SOMERVILLE 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have noticed several interesting letters in the Leader re- 
cently concerning a fund to be used by the pastor as needed. 

When we came to Somerville First my husband started a 
“Good Will Fund.” A collection is taken one Sunday in Novem- 
ber, and the several organizations take collections at their No- 
vember monthly meetings. Before Thanksgiving Day we send 
out our “good will’ baskets. Some contain many groceries, 
meat, etc. Baskets for the shut-ins, sick and aged contain deli- 
cacies, and the baskets are made attractive by some of our 
Sunday school girls. During the year the income of the fund is 
used as needed for cases of real need, and it is a joy to help keep 
the less fortunate warm, and to give a bit of a lift; is it not? We 
have a custodian of the fund who works with the pastor. 


Maude Leighton. 
Somerville, Mass. 
* o* 
THE LETTER SHOULD HAVE BEEN MARKED 
PERSONAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

While I appreciate your giving my letter space in the Feb- 
ruary 29 issue of The Christian Leader (although it was not sent 
for that purpose, it was for your own personal information), I 
do not think it was fair to me, no matter how greatly you may 
admire Mr. Ford, to misquote my letter in T’he Louisville Courter- 
Journal, which you did not publish, and in this way give your 
readers a wholly false impression of my objections to Henry 
Ford’s Foster Birthplace fraud. 

I did not attack Henry Ford for purchasing the wrong house, 
and erecting it in Greenfield Village. Anyone, even Henry Ford, 
can make a mistake, and I would have been the first one to be 
grateful to Mr. Ford, if, after finding that he had the wrong house, 
he had turned this building into a straightforward and honorable 
memorial to Stephen C. Foster. My protest is against the 
wilful misrepresentation of this house to the sight-seeing public 
as the ‘‘Birthplace’”’ of Stephen C. Foster, when the officials of 
Greenfield Village know that it is nothing of the kind. I see 
nothing praiseworthy in “attempting to honor’ Stephen C. 
Foster by making false claims that reflect upon and discredit 
another man’s honest tribute to Stephen C. Foster’s memory. 
The Foster Memorial Home, presented to the city of Pitts- 
burgh in 1914 by Mr. James H. Park, has suffered probably irrep- 
arable damage to its historic reputation because of the unlimited 
advertising and publicity which Henry Ford has thrown to the 
support of his Foster humbug in Greenfield Village. 

I cited no “family traditions” to prove that Henry Ford 
had the wrong house. I cited authentic county records and 
trustworthy family documents which are entirely different from 
“traditions.” 

Stephen C. Foster does not need to be ‘‘discovered” by 
Henry Ford to give him a place in the hearts of the American 
people. His songs ‘‘were sang” (I quote Mr. Ford) long before 
Henry Ford was born, and will be sung long after the ““Model-T” 
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is but a memory. With the magnificent achievements which 
Henry Ford has behind him, one can only wonder what prompts 
him to stoop to such petty tricks. 

Stephen Foster would be the first to repudi-te an ‘“‘honor’’ 
offered by those who attacked the veracity of his beloved mother, 
father and brother, in order to cover up an inexcusable blunder. 

As it is not my intention to start any controversy in the 
pages of The Christian Leader, | am not asking or expecting you 
to publish this letter unless you care to. As long as you did 
publish the other, I think you might have given it fair treatment. 

Evelyn Foster Morneweck. 

Deirott, Mich. 


WHAT DID NORTH CAROLINA REALLY MEAN? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been duly impressed by the argument between Miss 
Marion Gardiner and Mr. Skeels as to the colonial fortitude and 
desire for independence of the states of Rhode Island and North 
Carolina. Since the matter seems to have reached a certain im- 
passe, I should like to submit that the question of intention is 
an important one. 

That is to say that in the process of determining where honor 
sha]l accrue we should take into consideration the intent of the 
makers of history in any particular case. What did the Rhode 
Island folk want to do with their resolution? What did the 
North Carolina people have in mind when they took their great 
step? 

Now, if my memory is correct, the people and the historians 
of North Carolina (native born) have always been quick to 
claim that their state did not originally wish to join the Union, 
was urged to do so by other states after the successful termination 
of the Revolution, and actually did so with restrictions and 
reserved state rights of a peculiar nature. 

In a certain city they will show you a certain hotel where it 
is said that George Washington met North Carolina representa- 
tives, urged them against their will and better judgment to join 
the Union and finally, to induce them, promised North Carolina 
the right to withdraw from the Union if the state should ever 
desire to do so. This agreement was the source of much misun- 
derstanding at the time of the Civil War, and it. has been the 
source of much self-justification to Southern people since the 
war. 

It is therefore apparent that North Carolina did not intend 
to separate from England and form with other colonies a union 
of states, whatever, whenever and wherever her independence 
action. 

Now if Miss Gardiner can show that Rhode Island expected 
more than mere separation from the rule of King George III, 
and that her native state envisaged some sort of federation or 
union of states to be self-ruling and self-sustaining, both sides 
may be rightly honored and the impasse will be over. 

For we can honor North Carolina as the first colony to act 
for self-freedom from English rule, and we can honor Rhode 
Island as the first colony to act for a freedom which should in- 
volve other colonies which subsequently would unite to form a 
new nation. 

Elmer D. Colcord. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


“LYNN TAKES A PROGRESSIVE STEP” 


To the Editor of the Leader: . 

All Souls Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., has a fund known as the 
Order of the Red Rose. All honorariums, excepting marriage fees, 
the pastor turns over to this fund—tunerals, christenings, lectures— 
and every week some one gives money in memory of a loved one 
or to help answer the many appeals that are made to the pastor. 
We have given away nearly $1,800 in two years for rentals, doc- 
tor’s bills, hospitals, medicine, food, clothing and money aid. No- 
body knows who receives the aid except the pastor and the 
treasurer. 


Cornelius Greenway. 
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A Portrait of American Youth of 


Today ; 
The Lost Generation. By Maxine 
Davis. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 


Youth, as the author says, is the “‘most 
perishable of commodities.”” Those of us 
who are daily in intimate contact with 
young men and women and observe, even 
occasionally, the effect of present-day 
conditions upon those who are in some 
measure protected from the worst blows 
of adversity, are constrained to wonder 
very often about those young people who 
enjoy no such protection, who feel the 
direct influence of the general insecurity, 
who face vital issues without feeling that 
they have much reason to be grateful to 
an older generation for guidance, and who 
rise above despair only because they are 
young and the sap is still running. 

We are sometimes near to heartbreak as 
we see the days and years slipping by 
without bringing any very clear evidence 
of intelligent concern for the young on the 
part of our national leaders. In such 
moods we know that we have only a partial 
and a clouded vision, and we wish we could 
see beyond the boundaries of our bailiwick. 
So we welcome whatever testimony can be 
given us by those who have the opportunity 
to observe and who are trained observers. 
The volume before us is the work of a 
journalist who has taken pains to observe 
and record carefully her experiences in a 
study of the youth of our country against 
a background of events in Europe, where 
dictatorships have capitalized in every 
possible way the frustration and disillu- 
sionment of young people. She went out 
“on assignment” from a magazine of 
national circulation and she seized upon 
every opportunity to appraise the situation 
of young people met with on a four months’ 
trip of ten thousand miles, and to confer 
with those who are dealing with youth. 

Miss Davis weaves into her chapters 
fragments of conversation with a good 
many young people of varied types. 
Quite often she uses the names of these 
people, perhaps the names are actual in 
most cases, which is, we suppose, good 
journalism, though hardly necessary in a 
book of this kind. The note that runs 
through the book, in chapters which quote 
youngsters and in chapters reviewing our 
so-far elementary national approach to 
their problems, is one of urgency, and this 
is entirely justified, in our judgment. “We 
cannot make haste swiftly enough for those 
1929 to 1934 classes; the years of their 
youth are running through the glass.” 
“This generation is straying aimlessly 
toward middle age. Soon it may be al- 
together lost. Then we as a nation will 
face a future dominated by af defeated 


Any book reviewed in the Leader maybe obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing’, House. 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


citizenry, with nothing to lose and willing 
to try anything.” 

The author does not unrealistically pat 
the youngsters on the back. She touches 
on a critical issue when she says: ““‘When we 
were young, and poor, we went about our 
business on foot. Our self-respect never 
permitted us to ask for a buggy ride. Not 
so this generation. It wants a lift. If it 
doesn’t get it, it just sits.” Al! too often, 
despite the exceptions which win our ad- 
miration, a fair description of the mood of 
the young. To say this is not to assess the 
blame either they or their elders must 
earry. Further, it is a physically soft 
generation. ‘‘Our easy life is the cause of 
that. ... They have no duties which 
require physical labor. ... Instead of 
having to bury or burn refuse, the young- 
ster doesn’t even wonder what happens to 
a can that once held baked beans.” We 
have relieved the young of simple re- 
sponsibilities that gave them not only 
chores sometimes unwelcome, but burdens 
that developed their bodily and moral 
muscles. 

Not even the rebellion of the younger 
generation is rebellion growing out of a 
glowing faith. What courage and hope 
they have comes rather from the reser- 
voirs of youth than from any solid beliefs. 
Are they ready for the appeal of a leader 
who will at once promise them a land 
flowing with milk and honey and give 
them a cause to live for, even to die for, at 
least to forget themselves in serving? 
Who can answer this? The answer may 
come when we least expect it. In the 
meantime ‘fear haunts this generation. 
It is making old people out of young ones. 
It cramps their souls.” That is as true as 
anything the author says. 

Miss Davis is too sensible to suggest 
that the solution is to ask the youngsters 
to run the country tomorrow. Discussing 
the National Youth Administration and 
its attempt to use in key positions young 
men and women in the late twenties and 
early thirties, she notes that these young 
executives, “‘no matter how intelligent and 
eager, are rarely capable of coordinating 
and marshaling the state’s resources for 
their purpose, for the simple reason that 
they have no idea what they are. They 
lack experience.” They do not know 
which of the organizations it is so easy to 
list on paper are really effective, what 
personal and political ramifications are 
involved, what has been tried, and so forth. 
“This writer does not believe that the 
young understand themselves or their 
fellows.” 

The principal criticism the author has 
to offer of the many and various attempts 
that are being made to solve the problems 
of idle youth is that “everything we are 
doing .... is scrappy and unrelated.” 
Local agencies are not usually cooperating 


well, and the Federal program ‘fails be- 
cause it is something imposed from Wash- 
ington without careful consideration of 
each community.” By contrast with the 
common failure, we are shown some ex- 
amples of excellent coordination, such as 
might be achieved anywhere. 

Certainly this is a book worth the at- 
tention of all who can in any way con- 
tribute to a solution of the vast problem it 
emphasizes. It answers few questions, 
but it raises many in a form that should 
arouse the interest of all citizens and stir 
the conscience of those who have accepted 
the responsibility of dealing directly with 
young people, in schools, college, churches, 
or jobs. 

IEE UI, Je sy. 


* * 
Death and After Death 


The Conquest of Death. By Annie C. 
Bill. (A. A. Beauchamp, 603 Boylston 
St., Boston. $38.00 postpaid.) 


What Happens After Death. By Rev. 
William Striker. (American Tract So- 
ciety. $1.50.) 

These two titles might well sell the 
books if readers were not usually too 
sophisticated to accept the implied claims. 
The titles raise hopes the books do not 
satisfy. 

The first goes so far as to tell us that 
death comes to us because ‘‘the death- 
process has become standardized for mil- 
lions of years.’”’ But, according to the 
author, reason and scientific disclosures 
of our age (her reliance is principally on 
Professor Raymond Pearl’s “Biology of 
Death’’), and even “normal experience,’ 
all tend to show that the death-process 
“Ys wholly foreign to the true facts of be- 
ing.”’ (p.384.) The single-celled creatures 
are immortal; we die because we have 
become so complex that the disturbance 
or disintegration of a single part is com- 
municated to the whole organism, which 
as a system depends on the sound func- 
tioning of each part. Death she explains 
“logically” as the corrupt fruit of some 
basic, uncorrected mistake which has 
spread its contagion through human con- 
sciousness.” (p. 28.) Three hundred and 
fifty pages separate the two passages 
quoted, but these pages throw little, if 
any, light on the unfortunate “error” 
which keeps us subject to death, or on 
the way out of our dilemma. 

We need, it does appear, a “change of 
common consent.” We must not accept 
death as inevitable. We must introduce 
a “regulatory process” to correct the 
“economic cell deficiency in the complex 
human body.” Where shall this be found? 
“In the evolving moral basis of a scientific 
social organism.” (p. 39.) We venture to 
infer that the meaning of these (and many 

(Continued on page 382) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE 
DENOMINATION 


There are various ways of teaching chil- 
dren and young people about church 
bodies and the relationship between the 
local group and existing state and national 
organizations. For those within easy 
traveling distance of Boston a visit to de- 
nominational headquarters is a step toward 
this end. One Saturday morning recently 
Mrs. Margaret Edlund of our Grove Hall 
church brought her class of eight girls to 
16 Beacon Street. Going from office to 
office, they learned something about the 
work of each department and just how 
it is related to their particular church. 
From the bottom to the top of the building 
they went, exclaiming over the winding 
staircase and the possibilities it presented, 
as well as the low ceiling which they could 
all touch on the fourth floor. Hereafter, 
when the General Convention, the W. N. 
MA’, the Y, P: C. U., the G. S/S. A., or 
any other denominational group, is men- 
tioned the names will have more mean- 
ing for these girls than they ever had 
before. 

For groups at a distance other ways are 
open. Not so long ago when a Friendship 
Offering was to be sent in to the G.S.S. A. 
from our school in Canton, N. Y., the su- 
perintendent, Miss Betty Holden, sug- 
gested that a class of boys, who had been 
particularly interested in the offering and 
had worked hard for it, be responsible for 
writing the letter to accompany the check. 
So the teacher, Albert C. Niles, a student 
at St. Lawrence, talked it over with his 
group and the letter was written. In addi- 
tion to his signature each boy in the class 
signed his name. In simple ways like this 
children learn both directly and indirectly 
about the church, its related organizations 
and how the cooperation of both groups is 
needed to bring about the most effective 
results. 

a ok 
THE CHURCH AND ITS YOUNG 
PEOPLE AT COLLEGE 


Often the complaint is made that once 
young people go away to college they seem 
to lose interest in the home church. In 
some instances that is undoubtedly true. 
With equal frankness certain young people 
have been known to say, ““Now we are in 
college, the church cares nothing about 
us.” And in many cases that also seems 
to be true. 

How many churches with a half dozen 
young people returning for any one of the 
season’s holidays ever think to plan an 
interesting class session in church school, 
especially for them, with a skilled leader 
and a live topic worth discussing? Aside 
from the hasty “Glad to see you back” in 
church there are many ways in which 
minister and people can prove to these 
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CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
What It Means 
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1. Not that we have arrived ata * 
point of perfection, but that we * 
are enrolled among those who are * 
seeking a more satisfactory life. * 


2. Not that we are set apart as bet- 
ter than others, but that we are 
identified with those who share 
the spiritual experience of the re- 
ligious way. 
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8. Not that we know more than 
others about the great mysteries 
of human life, but that we have 
joined the seekers of light. 


the world of suffering and evil, 
but that we have joined our 
hearts and hands to help build a 
juster and happier order. 


5. Not that we have become Chris- 
tians, but that together we may 
learn what Christianity means and 
place our lives with the influences 
that help build the Kingdom of 
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4. Not that we have withdrawnfrom * 
* 
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God.—The Builder, Peoria, Ill. * 
* 
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youthful students when they return that 
the church is interested in them. The 
following, taken from the weekly calendar 
of Faith Congregational Church in Spring- 
field, Mass., on Christmas Sunday, 1935, 
shows one way in which this church is 
making its young people feel at home 
when they return to it: 

“A hearty welcome is extended to our 
college students and friends who are in 
Springfield for the holiday season. All 
students, home for the vacation period, are 
invited to attend a tea in their honor, in 
the church parlor, Sunday afternoon, De- 
cember 29, at 4 p.m.” 


* * 


LEARNING ABOUT OUR CHURCH 


At Murray church school in Attleboro, 
Mass., the intermediate and senior de- 
partments recently completed a four 
weeks’ series of worship service, dealing 
with the Universalist Church, its history, 
scope, missions, and doctrine. A much 
longer time could have been spent on the 
topic to advantage, but nevertheless 
it was a fitting way to lead up to Religious 
Education Sunday of Loyalty Month. 

The first service was conducted by a 
class of intermediate girls who are studying 
Dr. Earle’s “Beginnings of the Univer- 
salist Church.’ They gave a good outline 


of our early history. The program for the 
second Sunday centered around a group of 
stereopticon slides which show part of the 
work of modern Universalism, including 
pictures of Murray Grove, Clara Barton 
Birthplace, Tufts and St. Lawrence, Wash- 
ington Memorial Church, home and 
foreign missions. A special manuscript 
describing these slides was kindly arranged 
by Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, of the State 
Sunday School Association. 

As the third Sunday preceded American 
Friendship Offering Sunday, the main 
emphasis of this Service was on Suffolk 
School and our work there. It consisted 
of a dialogue between the Missionary 
Superintendent, Mrs. William W. Josselyn, 
and one of our senior girls. The last ser- 
vice, on Religious Education Sunday, was 
held in the church auditorium in coopera- 
tion with the Junior Department, and was 
conducted by our minister, Dr. Lobdell. 
He explained very clearly the central be- 
liefs of the Universalist Church, and ended 
by giving to each member present a pro- 
gram of the morning service, with its 
Challenge to Home and Church, to take to 
their parents. 

This series proved to be very much 
worth while, giving a compact yet compre- 
hensive view of our church. Try it some- 
time. 

Margaret . Johnson, 
Director of Religious Education. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


From now on for a month we shall re- 
port returns for the American Friendship 
Offering every other week instead of 
weekly as we have been doing. 


Last week a package from the Sunrise 
Guild of Japan stopped at the office on 
its way to Mrs. Willis at Suffolk, Va. 
It contained 100 gaily colored paper balls 
to be blown up and played with much as 
our children use balloons. We should like 
to be on hand when the school receives 
this gift—the first probably ever sent to it 
from another country. And we should 
like to see that school yard at recess time! 
Passers-by will certainly think that spring 
has arrived. 


A teacher in the Church of the Messiah, 
in Philadelphia, when returning some 
books recently, reported a new venture 
which is being undertaken there. The 
school has started a library for children 
and parents with a department for teachers 
as well. They are beginning with over 
100 books, ‘‘some quite fine ones.’”? The 
plan is to add, as they are able, outstanding 
books for each of the groups mentioned 
above. The writer reports that they have 
as yet no fund for this purpose, but she be- 
lieves every school should have. 
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The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 

Plans are speedily developing for the 
program of the International Liberal 
Youth Conference at the Isles of Shoa!s in 
August. Reports from abroad tell us that 
already thirty delegates have made reser- 
vations to come. The foreign delegation 
will leave Liverpool for Boston on August 1, 
arriving here on Sunday, the 9th. Be- 
tween then and the opening of the Con- 
ference on the 15th they will be entertained 
here and in New York. 

At the present time our Hospitality 
Fund Committee is busily engaged in 
soliciting contributions from those in- 
terested in having these young people 
as our guests. Many of our people, min- 
isters and laymen, have asked what they 
could do to help make the conference a 
suecess. They especially would like to 
share in the privilege that is ours of enter- 
taining our foreign friends. Here is an 
opportunity to help. We want our local 
young people’s groups to concentrate 
their efforts on raising money to send 
their own delegates to the conference. In 
order that they may do this and that our 
committee may raise $500, which is our 
share of the Hospitality Fund, we are 
giving our people the opportunity of 
making contributions. 

This plan has received enthusiastic re- 
sponse from our denominational leaders. 
The General Convention Board of Trustees 
has voted $100 as its contribution. The 
Massachusetts State Convention has made 
a generous pledge. Interested individuals 
have signified their desire to help in this 
undertaking, so that we may reach our 
goal without appealing to our young 
people’s groups. 

Would you care to help? If so, send 
your contribution to the National Y. P. 
C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, and state 
that it is for the Hospitality Fund. Your 
cooperation will be greatly appreciated. 


Send a Delegate 

We have room for 100 delegates from 
Universalist churches. No more can be 
accommodated at the Shoals during the 
International Conference. Will your 
church be represented? It ought to be. 
You should be planning now, as several of 
our churches are, to send one of your older 
young people to this Conference. Such 
an opportunity does not come often. This 
conference may not come again to America 
for several years. Let us make the most 
of it while we have the chance. 

One of our churches is planning to send 
two delegates and is also planning to make 
it possible for these two delegates to have 
two delegates from abroad as their per- 
sonal guests. This means that the church 
is paying the expense of its own delegates 
and is also paying for the accommodation 
of two guests. Isn’t this a fine spirit to 


show? All of our churches may not be 
able to do so much, but surely most of them 
can send one delegate to this great meet- 
ing. Talk it over, not only with the 
young people, but in the meeting of your 
board of trustees. 
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OUR DEANS FOR 1936 


The National Union feels very fortunate 
indeed. The reason is that we have two 
of our finest young ministers as deans of 
our summer institutes. 

Rev. Frank B. Chatterton of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., has accepted our invitation 
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to be dean of the Young People’s Institute 
at Ferry Beach, July 18 to 25. Mr. Chat- 
terton was to have been dean of the Con- 
vention-Institute last year, and had to 
resign because of Mrs. Chatterton’s illness 
at that time. We are all happy that he 
can serve us this year, and we know that 
the institute will be all the better under 
his supervision. 

For the Convention-Institute at Murray 
Grove, July 4 to 12, Rev. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon of Syracuse, N. Y., will be dean. 
Mr. Reamon is a past national president 
of the Y. P. C. U., and is at present a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention. We are 
looking forward to a program of interest 
and inspiration with such a man at the 
head of it. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FLORENCE PARTRIDGE LIBBY 


Florence Partridge Libby was born in 
Augusta, Maine, July 17, 1875. Her 
parents were Edward Coolidge Partridge 
and Angela Drew Partridge. They moved 
to Waterville, Maine, when she was three 
years old. She was married Aug. 30, 1899, 
at Waterville, to Charles B. Libby. They 
moved to Lewiston in 1900, where Mr. 
Libby was in business. Her husband died 
in 1901. She returned to Waterville to 
be part owner of the Lovering Hair Store 
and to hold many important positions in 
the service of her church. 

Mrs. Libby first came to Friendly House 
in February, 1930. She went home the 
last time in May, 1934. She died July 18, 
1935, and was buried on July 20, 1935. 
Rev. Milo G. Folsom of Pittsfield, Maine, 
officiated at the funeral. Mrs. Libby is 
survived by one son, Charles Libby, and 
one sister, Grace Partridge, both of Water- 
ville, Maine. 


“Our Floy” 


To us, of the Waterville church, she was 
“our Floy,” from the time when she used 
to come with her beautiful serious face and 
long brown curls to church and Sunday 
school, clinging to the hand of her Juno-like 
mother, Angela Drew Partridge—she who 
“walked like a queen’? and played any 
kind of organ divinely—‘‘our Floy”’ she 
was all through the years. 

We hope this simple tribute will help 
to make her ‘“‘our Floy”’ to all Universalist 
women everywhere. It was pioneer Uni- 
versalist blood in her veins. Her grand- 
father on the maternal side was Rev. W. A. 
Drew, a pioneer Universalist preacher of 
Maine, editor and able defender of a new 
faith, as well as successful pastor and a 
public-spirited citizen, well in advance of 
his time. His mantle seemed to fall upon 
both daughter Angela and granddaughter 
Florence. 

As a girl, Florence Partridge served her 


church with whole-hearted devotion in 
every capacity possible to talent and de- 
votion combined. In a brief, happy, mar- 
ried life in Lewiston, Maine, she and her 
promising young husband, Charles B. 
Libby, joined and worked with and for the 
Lewiston church. So early widowed, 
Florence Partridge Libby went back to 
Waterville to love and serve as before—to 
serve and to love unto the end. 

She first came to Friendly House in 1930, 
answering a call for a volunteer to fill a 
gap. In four years she came three times, 
for varying lengths of service, each time 
more capable, more devoted, more loving 
and more loved. Her hosts of mountain 
friends, old and young, will never cease to 
honor her work, to revere her memory 
and to abide by the lessons taught by her 
constancy, her faith and her trust, as well 
as by the stipulated lessons coming from 
her position of musician and an assistant. 
Her deep and natural religious nature ex- 
pressed itself in every act and word. We 
of Pigeon River Valley are inspired to re- 
newed efforts when we know that during 
the last days of the illness of the body our 
names were often on her lips as if she would 
fain to bless us still. 

As for me who acts as scribe—“our 
Floy”’ is like a lodestar, always before me, 
always leading on and yet always there, 
set in the firmament of memory as an un- 
changing light, to beckon and inspire. 

Hannah Jewett Powell. 


* ok 


Friendship is no plant of hasty growth; 
though planted in esteem’s deep-fixed soil, 
the gradual culture of kind intercourse 
must bring it to perfection. 


* * 


Japan is made up of no less than 3,800 
islands, dragging their length through al- 
most every climate known to man and 
covering a distance of 2,000 miles, 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


President Laurens H. Seelye of St. 
Lawrence University addressed the Boston 
St. Lawrence Alumni Association March 12. 


Rev. Frank Chatterton of Portsmouth, 
N. H., writes that The Portsmouth Herald 
is publishing the Daily Lenten Readings 
by Dr. Etz. 


Rev. Norman Fletcher, minister of 
Unity Church, Montclair, N. J., lectured 
at the Theological School of St. Lawrence 
University March 8, 4 and 5. 


Dr. and Mrs. John Clarence Lee of 
Stamford, Conn., are in Ellisville, Miss., 
for a few weeks, while Dr. Lee preaches 
as a supply in the Burrus Memorial Uni- 
versalist Church. 


Mrs. C. C. Griffin of Haverhill, Mass., 
a prominent member of the Universalist 
church, died March 14. Dr. Leroy Coons 
conducted the funeral services March 16. 
An obituary will appear next week. 


Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks of Malden, 
Mass., recently addressed the Boston 
Methodist Social Union at their annual 
Loyalty Night meeting at the Chamber of 
Commerce Building. His subject was 
“What I Know about You.”’ 


Dr. Carl Polson served as chaplain of 
the House of Representatives in the Illi- 
nois Legislature the last week of February. 
This makes six weeks he has been called 
to serve in that capacity, four in the 
House and two in the Senate. 


William Lewis of Tufts Theological 
School preached in Roxbury, Mass., on 
March 15. The service in Roxbury on 
March 22 will be in recognition of Women’s 
Day, and Rev. Hazel I. Kirk of Medford 
will be the preacher. On March 29 Dr. 
F. W. Merrick will have the service. 


Prof. Alfred S. Cole, of Tufts College 
School of Religion, was the supply preacher 
in Brockton, Mass., on March 15. On 
March 29 he will preach in Salem on the 
final Sunday before the coming of the new 
pastor, Rev. Tracy M. Pullman. On 
April 5 and 12, Professor Cole will have 
the Palm Sunday and Easter services in 
Roxbury. 

Dr. George E. Huntley of Peabody, 
Mass., became ill on Sunday, March 8, 
following his morning service. At present 
he is kept at home by a severe cold, with a 
troublesome temperature. He was not 
able to be present at his weekly Lenten 
service on March 11, at which Dr. Coons 
was the preacher. Dr. Samuel G. Ayres 
preached for Dr. Huntley on Sunday, 
March 15. 

Dr. Henry R. Rose preached in the 
United Liberal Church of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., Sunday morning, March 8, at the 
invitation of its pastor, Rev. George Gil- 
mour. His theme was “The Mind That 


and Interests 


Was in Christ Jesus.”’ Dr. Rose also lec- 
tured for the Browning Club of St. Peters- 
burg on March 9, taking as his subject 
“Browning’s Message for the Present 
Age.” The lecture was given in the chapel 
of the First Congregational Church, and 
attended by two hundred members of the 
club and invited guests. 


California 


Santa Paula.—Rev. R. D. Cranmer, 
pastor. This church cooperated with the 
denominational program for Loyalty 
Month, particularly in the observance of 
Loyalty Sunday, but its observance fell 
on the rainiest Sunday of the season and 
attendance was far below normal. The 
service for Young People’s Sunday was 
entirely in charge of young men and 
women of the church. Miss Helen Jean 
Shiply delivered an address worthy of any 
pulpit. Three other young people assist- 
ing in the service of worship and the choir 
of fourteen young women made the occa- 
sion a delightful experience. Women’s 
Dedication Day observance began with a 
parish supper. This was followed by a 
dedication service in the church in which 
the suggested service of music and reading 
was used, preceded by a beautiful ‘‘Candles 
of Memory” service in which about twenty- 
five women lighted candles in memory of 
the valiant women who served the church 
loyally in the past. An addition to the 
church family is an organization of young 
mothers who have children in the begin- 
ners department of the church school. 
The group has chosen to call itself ““The 
Murray Club.” Its first objective is to 
provide a nurse for small children so that 
the mothers can attend the regular service 
of the church. A social program is also 
being projected which will include one 
meeting each month, bringing together the 
families of the members for supper and a 
social evening. 


Illinois 


Urbana.—Rev. Harmon Gehr, pastor. 
The Loyalty Month campaign has had 
some good results. The visitation com- 
mittee succeeded in augmenting congre- 
gations, at least for a few Sundays, and the 
services led by young people and laymen 
were of a high order. Young People’s 
Day saw Carl Herdman, Arlen McPherson 
and Frances Cutright, all university stu- 
dents, in the pulpit. On Laymen’s Sunday 
Prof. E. H. Waldo and Prof. L. H. Smith, 
both of the University of Illinois, took part 
in the service. Professor Waldo’s address 
was entitled ‘‘The Laymen’s Job Combat- 
ing Inherent Dangers of Liberal Re- 
ligion.”” Religious Education Sunday was 
observed on March 9, when Rev. Edna 
Madison Bonser, well-known author and 
educator, spoke on ‘‘The Kingdom of 


Heaven Educationally.” Later in March 
the women of the church will unite in a 
dinner and dedication service. March 1 
the congregation listened to Angus Cam- 
eron, student minister at Hoopeston, who 
exchanged pulpits with Mr. Gehr for that 
Sunday. A community forum has just 
been completed. Rabbi Edward Israels, 
Leo Krzycki, Jesse Holmes, Gerhart Seger, 
Roger Baldwin and Harry Laidler appeared 
in the series. The minister was one of the 
sponsors. Mr. Gehr is also on the ad- 
visory board for the University of Ulinois 
branch of the American Student Union. 


Massachusetts 


Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. On Ash Wednes- 
day evening the two Universalist churches 
of Somerville had a dedication service in 
the First Church. Special music was en- 
joyed, rendered by the choir, the organist, 
Mark Dickey, and Dr. Sherman, violinist, 
Miss Prentiss and Mrs. Arthur Waldron, 
chairmen of the two Mission Circles, were 
assisted by Mr. Sinclair, Dr. Earle and 
Dr. Leighton. Dr. McCollester gave a 
message that all will remember. It 
struck the keynote of the Lenten season. 

Lowell, Grace Church.—Rev. Isaac 
Smith, pastor. The Loyalty Month program 
was faithfully carried out. It started with 
Founders’ Day, the pastor taking for his 
subject “To Be or Not to Be a Universalist 
Church.”’” On Religious Education Day the 
church school attended in a body. The 
services included a short talk to the chil- 
dren and a sermon on “Citizens of To- 
morrow,” dealing with the larger aspect 
of religious education. On Laymen’s 
Sunday, three laymen took charge of the 
entire service, Harold P. Conklin, Ralph A. 
Johnson and Rufus Corlew, who gave an 
address on ‘‘A Layman’s View of Religion.” 
On Loyalty Sunday, the pastor spoke on 
the greater loyalties. A special offering 
was made for the General Convention. 
On Thursday, Feb. 24, an enthusiastic 
Loyalty Rally Service was held by the 
women of First and Grace Universalist 
Churches in Grace Church parish house at 
2.30. Mrs. James Evans presided. Mrs. 
Isaac Smith conducted the devotional 


services. Mrs. Arthur Gilbert of First 
Church led in a consecration service. Mrs. 
Arthur Dion presided at the piano. Rev. 


Hazel I. Kirk gave an inspiring address on 
“Women and the Church.” In spite of 
wintry blasts, Loyalty Month was a dis- 
tinct blessing for this church. More people 
turned out and the final outcome is a 
larger conception of the value of our faith 
to the world and a deeper sense of loyalty 
to the local church and the denomination. 
On Saturday, Feb. 29, the Grace Church 
people gave a reception to the pastor on 
his birthday. After refreshments, Harold 
P. Conklin presented him with a steel 
writing desk and filing cabinet, also a 
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purse of money. Business men of the city 
and representatives of the various Masonic 
bodies were present. Mr. Smith has been 
at Grace Church twelve years. 

South Weymouth.—Rey. Arthur W. 
Webster, pastor. At the recent parish 
meeting a committee was appointed to 
draw up a set of resolutions regarding the 
death of Mr. Lyman C. Williams, for a 
long period of years intimately connected 
with our church. Mr. Williams, said the 
resolution, “filled efficiently and well the 
offices of sexton, Sunday school superin- 
tendent, clerk and deacon. We remember 
with especial pleasure the interest in art- 
istry displayed by him in caring for the 
floral decorations of the church.’ The 
committee consisted of William N. Craig, 
Miriam M. Edson, and Mr. Webster. 


New Hampshire 


Woodsville.— Rev. B. F. McIntire, pas- 
tor. The five Sundays of Loyalty Month 
were observed and the average attendance 
exceeded that of the same Sundays a year 
ago by twenty-six. The services attracting 
most attention were that of Young People’s 
Day, when eight boys and girls conducted 
the service and preached two sermonettes, 
the junior choir furnishing the music, and 
the layman’s service when Superintendent 
of Schools E. A. Janes and Judge F. S. 
Wright gave interesting addresses. Offer- 
ings for the Y. P. C. U. work at North 
Oxford, Mass., the Southern work of the 
G. S. S. A. and the General Convention 
were taken during Loyalty Month. Lent 
is being observed with a series of sermons 
around the general theme, ‘Spiritual 
Life,” the subjects being, “Spiritual Life 
Defined,” ‘‘The Meaning of Lent,” ‘‘The 
Divine Partnership,” ‘‘Losing the Sense 


of Immortality,” ‘Finding Immortality” ~ 


and ‘Seeing the Unseen.” Our young 
people expect to present the religious 
royalty play, ‘““The Boy Who Discovered 
Easter,’”’ on Easter Sunday evening, and 
have voted to have a “‘pop-concert”’ after 
Easter. On March 9 the Mission Circle 
entertained guests at a “family supper” 
at the home of Mrs. Mary Randall, and 
netted $10 for their work. On Sunday, 
March 22, the minister began the eighth 
year of his pastorate. 


** * 
DR. GROSE RETIRES 


Dr. Arthur W. Grose retires from his 
pastorate at Concord, N. H., with a fine 
record of accomplishment and with the 
good wishes of the Universalists of Con- 
cord and of the state. Dr. Asa M. Bradley 
voices the state-wide feeling in his ‘‘Gran- 
ite Chips.” Both Dr. and Mrs. Grose 
are loved by their parishioners. 

Dr. Grose has had two or three slight 
attacks of illness, from which he has rallied 
bravely and has gone on with his work. 
He has, however, received orders from his 
physician to stop work, and therefore he 
offered his resignation March 8, and at a 
parish meeting held after church March 15, 


it was accepted with regret. Dr. Grose 
conducted part of the service on both 
March 8 and March 15. 

Dr. Grose was graduated from Tufts 
College in 1891, and from the Theological 
School in 1894. During his senior year in 
the Theological School he and Dr. Frederic 
W. Perkins were joint student pastors of 
the historic old Universalist church in 
Charlestown, Mass. 

The places where Dr. Grose has served 
are as follows: Stoughton, Mass., 1894-1901. 
Albion, N. Y., 1901-1905. Rochester, 
N. Y., 1905-1918. From 1918 to 1922 he 
was either overseas in war work or helping 
wind up war work in this country. He was 
with the Y. M. C. A. He then took All 
Souls Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
served from 1922 to 1929. He supplied 
Foxboro, Mass., in 1931, and has been in 
Concord, N. H., from October, 1931, to 
the present time. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Roger F. Etz is Secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention, and 
General Superintendent. 

Dr. Lewis O. Hartman is editor of 
Zion’s Herald (Methodist Episcopal), Bos- 
ton. 

Rev. Milo G. Folsom is minister of the 
Universalist church in Pittsfield, Maine. 

Rey. Charles G. Girelius is minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in New Orleans, 
La. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes is minister 
of the Community Church in New York 
City and editor of Unity. 

Florence H. Luscomb has been closely 
associated for many years with progressive 
movements. 

Margaret Odell is director of religious 
education in the Unitarian church of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


* * 


NEW COURSES FOR FERRY BEACH 


New courses have been arranged for 
the Institute of World Affairs, Ferry 
Beach, August 15, 1986. Professor Hub- 
bard will offer “The Far Hast.” Professor 
Andrews will entirely change the course he 
was supposed to give last August on 
European conditions, until last year’s 
students will not recognize it. Mrs. Sut- 
ton will present a course that will serve to 
introduce the members of the Institute to 
the real value (and to the reverse in some 
cases) of current material of various kinds 
—an innovation, but one very much de- 
sired. 

It is too early to announce Round Table 
speakers, or to say as to what diplomats 
will favor us. At present the outlook is 
much better than last year at this time 
(the Institute was not launched until 
April), and this part of the program ap- 
pears to promise satisfaction for members 
of the 1986 session. Owing to certain 
special circumstances there will be a num- 
ber of international leaders in New Eng- 


land at the very time that our Institute 
is in session. We are promised an oppor- 
tunity of getting acquainted with several 
of them. Professor Wilson, Dr. Cornish 
and Dr. Hane are continuing their active 
interest in our work. We may hope to see 
all of them again. We may well be grati- 
fied also at the friendliness of Mrs. Wilson, 
Mrs. Cornish and Mrs. Hane. Japan and 
Chosen will be emphasized. 

The following topics seem marked for 
round table discussion: (1) Japanese 
Policies. (2) Minority Questions in Cen- 
tral Europe. (8) Colonial Readjustments. 
(4) Fascism, Naziism and Bolshevism. 
(5) The Mexican Situation(?). 

Suggestions for topics or speakers will 
receive careful consideration if sent to the 
Dean, 68 Gray Street, Arlington, Mass. 

ArplerAls 
* * 
THE CHIP BASKET 
(Continued from page 354) 


us! she will soon catch up. I sit and look 
at the accumulation—it is appalling. I 
wish that each token might have the at- 
tention that it merits, but it is simply im- 
possible. I am being made aware that 
eighty years impose some limitations, and 
that I must face the fact that there are 
some things which I would, that I cannot. 
As it was the Leader that got me into this 
(plus breach of faith within the family 
circle), I am holding it responsible for 
getting me out; and saying to all my good 
friends how deeply I appreciate the at- 
tention which has been shown me, and to 
say to you all, thank you. 

As a crowning event of the day, Gideon 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M., at its regular 
communication in the evening, called the 
Craft from labor to refreshment for fifteen 
minutes that a specially appointed com- 
mittee might come with the felicitations of 
the brethren. It has been worth living 
eighty years to have these experiences. 
They come but once in a lifetime, and could 
not be repeated even though we were to 
live another eighty. 

A. M.B. 


* * 


RECEPTION AT ARLINGTON, MASS. 


One hundred and fifty members and 
friends of the First Universalist Church 
were formally introduced to the new pastor, 
Rey. Robert Rice, and his wife, at a bril- 
liant reception in the parish hall last Friday 
evening. Those in the receiving line with 
Mr. and Mrs. Rice were James F. Younie, 
chairman of the trustees, Mrs. Charles 
Anderson of Bristol, Conn., who is Mrs. 
Rice’s sister, Miss Florence Smith of the 
Mission Circle, Mrs. Lettice Llewellyn of 
the Samaritan Society and Wallace M. 
Powers, superintendent of the church 
school. 

Mrs. Myrtle Fielder was chairman of a 
committee in charge of the general arrange- 
ments. Her assistants were Mrs. Edna 
Farley, Mrs. Thomas L. Jones, Mrs. 
Kenneth L. Spaulding, Mrs. Howard Free- 
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man, Ethel F. Belyea and Eleanor Hicks. 
Mrs. Albert K. Peirce, Mrs. Archibald D. 
Grant and Mrs. Robert Bentley joined the 
general committee in ushering. 

After the guests had written their names 
in a book later given to the Rices as a 
keepsake, they were escorted by the ushers 
to the receiving line. Brilliant flowers and 
potted palms made an attractive setting. 
Another feature was the music rendered by 
the Phyllis Edwards Trio: Audrey Leslie, 
cellist; Phyllis Lamothe, pianist, and 
Phyllis Edwards, violinist. 

Ice cream and fancy cakes were served 
from a table in the ladies’ parlor. 

A number of Arlington ministers were 
present to pay respects to the new asso- 
ciate. 

The Rices have established their home 
at 66 Iroquois Road.—Arlington, Mass., 
Advocate. 


* * 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 

1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creeda] test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


* * 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD IN BOSTON 


With the exception of Mrs. Scofield from 
Minnesota, and Mrs. Bonner, who is 
in Florida at the present time, all members 
of the Executive Board of the W. N. M. A. 
met at the Hotel Bellevue in Boston, 
Monday and Tuesday, March 9 and 10. 
Mrs. Walker, Mrs. Wood, Mrs. Russell, 
Mrs. Manning, Mrs. Brooks, Mrs. Treat, 
Mrs. Sampson, Miss Whipple and Mrs. 
Taylor were present for all the sessions. 

It was the happy privilege of the Clara 
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Barton Birthplace Committee to meet 
with the president of the W. N. M. A. 
on Sunday afternoon, and to go over with 
her important details about the work at 
the Birthplace. Miss Whipple, chairman 
of the Clara Barton Birthplace Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Wilkins, Mrs. Bullock, Miss 
Adams, Mrs. Nerney, Mrs. Le Stage, and 
Mrs. Taylor met with Mrs. Walker on 
Sunday afternoon. 

Rey. Charles H. Emmons, recently re- 
turned from a trip through parts of North 
Carolina, came before the Board and told 
of his impressions of the work in the Old 
North State and of the happy time he had 
with the good friends there. 

During the evening session on Monday, 
Miss Ruth Downing was the guest of the 
Board, and the work in Japan was in- 
formally discussed. We learned that there 
was but one entrance and exit to the Dojin 
House, and that often Miss Downing won- 
dered what would happen if some day 
there should be a fire while the building was 
occupied by children of the kindergarten. 
Of course it is hoped this will never occur, 
but if it did wouldn’t we all say, ‘‘There 
should have been another exit from Dojin 
House?” So we have instructed Miss 
Downing to see that there is one, and that 
when this is accomplished and there seems 
to be a time when the building will not be 
occupied for a few days, she is to take 
steps to have the interior decorated. 

While securing the address of Mrs. Ike, 
one of our kindergarten workers in Japan, 
we were again reminded of the translation 
of our Blackmer Home address. It is in 
the Japanese language, as you know, 50 
Takata, Oimatsu Cho, Koishikawa Ku, 
and translated it is 50 The Lone Pine in 
the High Field Street, Little Stony River 
District, Tokyo, Japan. Isn’t that rather 
picturesque? 

Mrs. Wood, co-chairman with Mrs. 
Scofield of the Field Work, gave a most 
interesting outline of what will be the 
set-up of the work, with seven districts, 
each having a chairman, and under the 
chairmen ambassadors of friendship, in- 
cluding one member from each state in 
the district. It works out something like 
this: Mrs. Wood and Mrs. Scofield, co- 
chairmen, Cabinet, Mrs. Manning, Mrs. 
Sampson and Mrs. Taylor; district chair- 
men, seven, ambassadors, one for each 
state in district and others whom they may 
select. When they are ‘“‘ready to go”’ you 
may expect callers almost any afternoon 
or morning, so have the kettle on and be 
ready to chat around a friendly “‘cup of 
tea.”’ More complete information concern- 
ing this will be given a little later on, in- 
cluding the splendid objectives of these 
visitors. 

We were happy to welcome Dr. Etz 
Tuesday noon. He spoke of the many 
ways in which all branches of the church 
could cooperate, thereby having a more 
coordinated program. A get-together of 
representatives of the various groups some- 


time in the early. spring was discussed with 
great interest and anticipation. 

The report of the chairman of the Dedi- 
cation Day promotion, Mrs. Sampson, 
was most interesting. Dedication Day 
was more widely observed this year than 
last, and if we had 1,000 more of the 
services, we could easily distribute them. 
New York is to be invited to prepare 
material for and promote Dedication Day 
in 1987. Splendid literature is being pre- 
pared by our chairman, Mrs. Manning, 
and she will tell you more about this in 
another issue. The ‘Calendar of Remem- 
brance”’ just received from the press is a 
gem. It gives the birthdays of all our 
workers, and their favorite Scripture 
verses. It is something every one should 
have, and it is free for the asking. There 
is a supply at headquarters. 

So many things were gained by the visit 
of the Executive Board to North Carolina 
two years ago, it has been the desire of the 
Board to go each year when there is no 
biennial convention to some state other 
than that in which our headquarters is 
located, and it was the vote of the Board 
that our next visit in October should be to 
Maine. Every member is looking forward 
to this closer contact with the women of 
one of the finest of our states. 

We didn’t fail to discuss our Institutes 
and our Camps. No indeed, and we want 
you to plan to attend some one Institute 
this summer. Our programs are going to 
make you long to attend. You shall know 
about them very soon. 

Adjourned at five on Tuesday. 

Alice Enbom Taylor. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The Boston reunion is scheduled for 
Friday, May 1, at the First Universalist 
Church in Arlington. The location is 
favorable from a transportation stand- 
point, and a large attendance is looked for. 
Many Ferry Beachers will recall the Valen- 
tine Party at Arlington several years ago, 
and in view of the next one coming on 
May 1 they may expect it will be a riot. 

Luba Gorbunoff of Quincy, Mass., has 
already sold a book of twenty membership 
tickets and has asked for another. Miss 
Gorbunoff on her first visit to Ferry Beach 
last summer attended three institutes. 
That she found the instruction and inspira- 
tion to be of great value is evidenced by her 
zeal in the membership campaign. Any 
local committees that feel that they have 
secured all the memberships possible may 
make returns to the secretary. Several 
have already done so, but indicate that 
they intend to continue efforts. 

This year Camp Cheery is to run con- 
currently with the Young People’s In- 
stitute July 18 to 25. This is a happy ar- 
rangement, and ought to attract.a good 
group of Clara Barton Guild girls. The 
girls will live in a colony on the camp 
ground. 
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Rey. Frank Chatterton of Portsmouth 
has been appointed dean of the Young 
People’s Institute. 

Robert F. Needham, secretary of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association, will be a 
speaker at the public meeting of the W. U. 
M.S. at Attleboro on March 27. 

The week-end of August 1 is the tenta- 
tive date chosen for the second Laymen’s 
Retreat. The address by Dr. Martin M. 
Brown of North Adams last year was set 
up in pamphlet form and distributed by 
the General Convention for Loyalty Sun- 
day. 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 376) 
other) words is that if in the body social and 
politic we lived together more harmon- 
iously a subtle change (called here psycho- 
chemical) would take place in our bodies 
and we should ‘‘conquer death.” 

Well, if we all went on living, what of 
the problem of over-population? The 
author devotes some pages to this, but we 
are unable to report what she says, for we 
do not know what it means. 

This book is offered to those who have 
eyes to see and ears to hear. We are ap- 
parently not equipped to profit by its 
earnest if repetitious message. 

What happens after death? The author 
of the second book is quite content with 
what the Bible teaches on the subject. 
What does the Bible teach? The book 
answers this question, presenting a picture 
of the higher existence which will certainly 
satisfy those who are already sure that they 
know the answer, as well as those who 
would not wish to be told about the after 
life unless they could be sure the answer 
squared with the Bible. We doubt if 
anyone else will find the book interesting. 

* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


The Lenten preaching and worship 
services of the Boston Ministers’ Associa- 
tion began on March 2, with Dr. W. W. 
Rose of Lynn as the preacher. Dr. Rose’s 
topic was “The Things I Most Certainly 
Believe,’ meaning such ideas as the 
thought of God, Christ, the freedom of 
the will, the sense of the moral order, and 
the victory of the plan of the universe. 
The address was so strong in its thought 
and so finely expressed that many who 
heard it expressed a wish that it might 
appear in The Christian Leader. 

On March 9 Rev. Leslie C. Nichols 
of Melrose was the speaker. His sub- 
ject was put in the form of a scriptural 
question, ‘““What Shall We Do Then?” 
Mr. Nichols made a clear-cut, telling 
analysis of the environing conditions of life 
today, and then proceeded, from the point 
of view of a Christian minister, possessed 
of the philosophy and convictions of Uni- 
versalism, to front these conditions with 
the great realities of faith. 

Similar preaching services will follow 
each Monday until Easter. Rev. Arthur 


W. Webster of South Weymouth was the 
speaker on March 16. Dr. C. Guy Rob- 
bins of Lawrence is to be heard on March 
23. The new minister at Arlington, Rev. 
Robert M. Rice, will be the preacher on 
March 30, and Rey. Pliny A. Allen of 
North Adams will have the service April 6. 

There will be no meetings on either 
April 13 or 20. The meeting on April 13 
is omitted because it is Easter Monday, 
and some of the men will be away at 
Senexet. The following Monday, April 20, 
is the day when all who can will want to 
see and hear Kagawa in Tremont Temple. 

It is planned that of the two final Mon- 
days meeting for the season, the one on 
April 27 shall be held at Bethany Union, 
when the group will be luncheon guests of 
Miss Hersey, and the meeting on May 4 
will be the annual meeting and closing 
meeting for the season. 


Notices 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Mr. J. C. Woodard has been named chairman to 
succeed Rev. Edward Minor. 

Rev. Elmer M. Druley has been accepted on 
transfer from Massachusetts. 

Rev. Edward M. Minor has been voted transfer 
to Lilinois. 

Carl H. Olson, Secretary. 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 


A Public Meeting will be held in the Murray Uni- 
versalist Church, South Main and County Streets, 
Attleboro, on March 27 at 10.30. The speakers 
are Robert F. Needham, Dr. William Wallace Rose 
and Rev. Leonard C. Harris. Also three of the state 
chairmen will give outlines of their work, Mrs. Ellis, 
Mrs. Ayres and Mrs. Boardman. 

Reservations for luncheon must be made by March 
24 of Mrs. Frank J. Nerney, 392 North Main St. 
Telephone, Attleboro 1541. Luncheon tickets are 
fifty cents. 

UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 
CALENDAR 


Adopted by the Board of Trustees, October 21, 1935. 
April 12—Easter. 
May 3—G.S.S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 17—Japan Day (Good Will Sunday). 
May 24—Memorial Sunday. 
June 14—Children’s Sunday. 
July 4-12—Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
September 27—Rally Sunday. 
November 1—All Souls Sunday. 
November 8—Armistice Sunday. 
November 22—Thanksgiving Sunday. 
December 20—Christmas Sunday. 
* * 
KING'S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services January-April, 1936 

Every day except Saturday at 12 noon. Monday, 
organ recital 12 to 12.40. Tuesday through Friday, 
Music 12.05 to 12.15. Worship with sermon 12.15 to 
12.45. Services broadcast by Station WCOP. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist. 

March 24-27: Rev. Boynton Merrill, D. D., Sec- 
ond Church in Newton. 


Obituary 


William A. Cearlock 
Wiliiam Abraham Cearlock, son of Abraham and 
Sinthia Cearlock, was born June 23, 1856, near 
Bingham, Fayette County, Ill., and died Feb. 26, 
1936, at his home near Edenhurg, in Christian 
County, Ill. He had been a resident of Christian 
County for about fifty years. His wife, Mrs. Tracy 


Wolf Cearlock, preceded him in death two years. 
Surviving are his foster daughter, Mrs. Merl Welch, 
and several nieces and nephews, besides a host of 
friends. 

His dying request was that Rev. Wm. David 
Harrington of Metropolis, Ill., be called to conduct 
the funeral, which was held on Friday afternoon, 
Feb. 28, at the Sharpsburg Universalist church, of 
which he was long a faithful member. Interment 
was in the church cemetery. 

Wm. D. Harrington. 


Mrs. Mary J. Grantham 


Mrs. Mary J. (Kirkland) Grantham, aged eighty- 
five, died Feb. 26, 1936, in Ellisville, Mississippi. 
Her home was near the Burrus Memorial Universalist 
Church, of which she had been an active, faithful 
member thirty-five years, as a charter member. 
Her life was a noble example of her Universalist 
principles. The funeral, Feb. 27, was in the church, 
which was filled with friends and neighbors. The 
service was conducted by Dr. John Clarence Lee, who 
was spending some weeks preaching for this church. 

Mrs. Grantham is survived by three daughters and 
two sons, and by thirty-seven grandchildren and 
sixteen great-grandchildien; also by a brother, a 
sister, and many other relatives. The entire com- 
munity holds her in loving remembrance. 

ABiGyd De 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 

Booklet form. Contains the Bond of 
Fellowship and Statement of Faith adopted 
at Worcester, Mass., 1933. Also the Win- 
chester Profession, Articles of Faith and 
the Covenant as recommended by the 
General Convention. In envelope. Price 
15 cents per copy. $1.50 per dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to caJi attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, avie 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e \oung 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within e sy acces: 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parte of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, in. luding 
light and heat, is $700 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

Durimg the summer months there are accommor 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
periitendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


the finest place 
to buy— 


at this 

conveniently 

located store 

MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCTETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 
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Short Studies in the Larger Faith 
By J. Coleman Adams, D. D. 


This book contains a series of brief expositions of the several subjects 
suggested by the questions and answers from our Catechism. Originally 
appearing in the Sunday School Helper, they were deemed worthy of a 
more permanent form, and are now presented as a series of brief studies 
in the larger faith, which, it is hoped, may be serviceable for those who 
desire a hint of the reasons and the reasoning which form the rational 
basis of the belief in the final and absolute triumph of good over evil. The 
form of the book adapts it for use in Bible classes or for study by pupils 
in the Senior department of Sunday schools. A year’s course, or even six 
months, with this little book for a basis and free discussion for a method, 
should make any young person reasonably familiar with the grounds of 
the Universalist faith. And if anybody wants to know, “What do you 
Universalists believe?” this brief treatise in theology will go far to answer 
this inquiry. 

Price 30 cents per copy. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boe ope Mass. 


WHEN YOU ENLIST | 


MARGARET " SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historical) 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 


Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 
50 cents, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Boece Boston: Mass. 


Six copies, $1.50 


George Seeks a Reason 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need. The questions it answers 
re: ‘“Why join any church?” and “Why join the Universalist Church?” 

The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 
teresting. Many a minister who dreads confirmation classes may find 
them easy and delightful if he will take this little book as a basis of 
discussion. 

The book will make old folks and young folks find a new light shed on 
the old subject of church membership. 

It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization 
and to build it broad and beautiful.— Editor Christian Leader. 


Recommended by the General Sunday School Association: 


Price 60 cents per copy. Six copies for $3.00. 


UNIV bho ALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI.. D 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOO 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCH 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schocs 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL, D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degrees of LL. u 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodicus 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A well appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master, 
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Crackling 


Two small brothers were having such 
a strenuous fight that their mother felt 
it her duty to intervene. 

“Bobby,” she protested, “‘don’t be so 
selfish. Let your little brother play with 
your marbles for a while.” 


“But Mummie,” said Bobby tearfully, _ 


“the means to keep them always.”  . 

“I don’t think he does, dear,” replied 
his mother. 

“I know he does,’ Bobby persisted, 
“’cause he’s swallowed two of them al- 
ready.”’—Exchange. 

* * 

“Now, suppose,” said the teacher, ‘‘a 
man working on the river bank suddenly 
fell in. He could not swim and would be 
in danger of drowning. Picture the scene. 
The man’s sudden fall, the ery for help. 
His wife knows his peril and, hearing his 
screams, rushes immediately to the bank. 
Why does she rush to the bank?” 

Whereupon a boy exclaimed, ““To draw 
his insurance money.’’—Sante Fe Magazine. 

* * 

Case record contribution, taken from 
Tie-Lines, weekly news bulletin of the 
Essex County, N. J., ERA: 

“She was a waitress and he was a tradi- 
tional traveling salesman. Every time 
he came to see her she expected it to be 
the last, as she had had experience with 
traveling salesmen before; but after twenty 
years he married her.’”’—Survey. 

* * 

Housewife: ‘‘Look here, my man, why 
do you always come to my house to beg?” 

‘Tramp: ‘‘Doctor’s orders, madam.”’ 

Housewife: “‘Doctor’s orders?” 

Tramp: “‘He told me that when I found 
food that agreed with me I should stick to 
it.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 

* * 

Old lady meeting a one-legged tramp 
on the street: ‘“Poor man, you have lost a 
leg, haven’t you?” 

Tramp, looking down at his foot: ‘Well, 
Tl be darned if I haven’t.’’—Florida 
Times- Union. 

* * 

“It is a fact that in the near future 
British scientists hope to successfully split 
the atom,” says a writer. The infinitive, 
of course, has already been shattered be- 
yond repair.—Punch (London). 

* * 


The two dead Negro convicts the guards 
dragged from the death trap were pro- 
nounced by physicians in such condition 
that neither could live-—Rochester (N. Y.) 
paper. 

* * 

At this time of year there is a great deal 
of satisfaction in knowing that your loved 
ones are entombed in a reinforced Concrete 
Burial Vault.—Marietta (Ohio) paper. 

ok * 


Growing Lighter—Sunrise is gradually 
becoming earlier each morning, and later 
at night.—Santa Barbara (Calif.) paper. 


Institute of World Affairs 


Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine 


The Second Session of the Institute of World 
Affairs will begin August 15. 


The faculty of 1935 expects to be at Ferry Beach 
for the 1936 sessions: the Andrews, Hubbards, 
Mayers, Mrs. Sutton, can be counted upon. 


With almost equal assurance the Allens. 


Dr. Lee S. McCollester, Dean Emeritus of the Crane 
School of Religion, will conduct the Sunday 


service. 


Dr. Walter H. Macpherson will have the: Wedacsdag 


evening meeting. 
Dr. Etz and Mr. Emmons will attend. 


Exhibitions of material that can be made readily 
accessible to the average person will continue 
during the week. A larger library with more 


facilities for study and browsing is promised. 


For further information write to 


the Dean, Arthur I. Andrews 
68 Gray Street 
ARLINGTON, MASS. 


